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Preface 


Crossett is the only town in Arkansas of its kind. It was 
an accident, more or less. Captain Gates thought of building 
his mill in Hamburg but became disappointed with the 
attitude of the people and moved west thirteen miles and 
built in the bare wilderness a town that soon outstripped the 
county seat in many ways. 

Crossett is a beautiful small town set in the midst of one 
of the greatest forests in America. It is likea charming lady 
in the midst of an overwhelming forest. So, the name 
Wilderness Lady is entirely appropriate. The city is just 
under one hundred years of age and she shows no sign of 
those many years but is as fresh, beautiful and bountiful as 
in the beginning. 

I wish I could give credit to all who have helped on this 
project and tell all the stories of the city, but that would be 
impossible. I would like to specifically honor every contri- 
buting person and tell every good story, but it would require 
a volume of thousands of pages. Money and time as well as 
ability forbid it. Many have been left out and I ask pardon. 
Someday someone will tell the other stories and honor 
especially the other persons. 


May these pages refresh your mind and enliven your 


heart and give you and others a new appreciation of a 
wilderness lady. 
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Chapter I 
The Beginning 


Crossett, Arkansas was founded at the turn of the 19th 
century in Quapaw territory in Ashley County. As the 
Indians left their habitat, settlers from the older states 
came in and settled along the Saline and Ouachita Rivers, 
on the ridges and creeks, and in the prairies where water 
was plentiful and timber was not so huge. Subsistence 
farming, along with fishing and hunting, provided the 
livelihood of these early settlers. 


One hundred years later three families furnished most 
of the leadership and capital for the establishment of the 
Crossett Lumber Company which located in the midst of a 
great pine forest miles distant from a railroad, highway, or 
navigable stream. Cap Gates, the first manager of the 
company, conceived the idea of an important sawmill 
operation and enlisted the aid of his brothers along with E. 
S. Crossett and J. W. Watzek and small investors, and the 
operation was begun with a capital of $500,000 and 100,000 
acres of timber. 


Success of the venture was assured in a short time by 
the wise management of Cap Gates and the board of direc- 
tors. A town grew up as the mill progressed, and more and 
more workers came in. By 1912, three rail lines reached 
Crossett, and the company built their own line to Monticello. 
In the late twenties, a charcoal plant was built, and the first 
paper mill began operation in 1936. Other paper mills, a 
chemical laboratory, a particle board plant, and other 
industries were added until the properties reached a value 
of over $125,000,000 by 1968. Presently properties are 
worth in excess of $275 million. 
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The first managers of the Crossett Lumber Company 
were just but stern men who allowed no distracting influ- 
ences or persons in the company town. Labor trouble in the 
early years was almost unknown, but when the first paper 
mill began operations, workers demanded and only after 
prolonged strife received affiliation with the labor 
movement. Another strike at the sawmill produced diffi- 
culty, but adjustment to the needs and desires of labor by 
the company has been productive of peace for the most part. 


Reforestation and logging have been important aspects 
of the Crossett industries. From the beginning, the com- 
pany protected young trees, but a reforestation program 
was formally established in 1919. Since then, logging and 
reforestation have developed together with the forestry 
department having complete charge of logging operations. 
Both have been completely modernized, and the forestry 
department has developed one of the finest reforestation 
procedures in the nation. 

The town built by the Crossett Lumber Company has 
survived while most other small towns have died. The town 
and industry of Crossett have survived because of men with 
vision who did not wish the forest to die, near maximum 
development of wood products industries that paid good 
wages, and the Bartholomew Plan of town development. 
Crossett, as a town and an industry, continues to grow and 
attract the attention of enterprising industrialists. 


The original force behind the establishment of the 
Crossett Lumber Company was Edgar Woodward Gates. 
“Cap” Gates, as he later became known to his associates, 
went to Colorado as a youth and became a miner. He worked 
as acommon laborer until an explosion cost him the sight of 
one eye and most of the vision in the other. Gates then 
returned to his home in Ohio and did odd jobs for a year or 
two. He later joined his two brothers who were in the saw- 
mill business at Thornton, Arkansas.! 

» Cap Gates went to work cutting logs, but ina short time 
he became manager of the mill and developed a plan to 
establish a great sawmill operation. He was ambitious to 
prove his ability to his brothers and to himself. Gates said 
years later, “So far as I am concerned, it[Crossett] was born 
of my own restlessness and eagerness to prove myself.”? 
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Edgar Woodward (Cap) Gates. E. W. (Cap) Gates was the first General 
Manager of the Crossett Company. Mr. Gates was in charge of buying 
timberlands, laying out a plan for the town, and building the first sawmill. 
He went on to supervise the Company’s operations from his post as General 
Manager until shortly before his death in 1935. 


























Gates learned of a tract of land of fifty thousand acres in 
Ashley County, Arkansas and Morehouse Parish, Louisiana. 
Because he was practically without funds, the purchase 
presented a difficult problem for him. But with the help ofa 
cousin, he borrowed enough money to take an option on the 
huge tract of land. 

The next step for Cap Gates was to interest responsible 
lumbermen to provide the capital to establish a large 
sawmill operation. He turned to his employers, E. S. 
Crossett, Dr. J. W. Watzek, and his three brothers, P. G., 
Albert, and C. W. Gates. He proposed that they buy the tract 
of land on which he had an option and also purchase other 
adjoining lands and form a new company. His proposal met 
the approval of his associates, and the timber lands were 
purchased. These men became the principal stockholders of 
the Crossett Lumber Company. 

The minute book in the offices of the Georgia Pacific 
Corporation, successors of the Crossett Company, carries 
the following statement in the handwriting of E. W. Gates: 


The stockholders of the Crossett Lumber Company 
met in the office of Jno. B. Jones at 10 o’clock A.M. May 16, 
1899 in pursuance of the contract signed by the stock- 
holders and organized the stockholder’s meeting in pur- 
suance of the written agreement signed by each.? 


At the meeting of the stockholders, the Crossett Lumber 
Company issued 16,000 shares of stock. E.S. Crossett and C. 
W. Gates each invested $100,000 and became the major 
stockholders of the newly established firm. Cap Gates 
contributed $12,000 and J. C. Northeut $2,000. Fifteen 
other individuals invested sums ranging from $1,000 to 
$100,000. Capitalization of the young firm totaled $400,000.4 

Dr. J. W. Watzek, E. S. Crossett’s physician, living then 
in Davenport, Iowa, was persuaded by his patient to enter 
the Crossett venture. Dr. Watzek became a member of the 
board of directors and his son, John, was for a time manager 
of the Crossett operations after the retirement of Cap Gates. 
Dr. Watzek’s grandson, Peter was the last president of the 
Crossett Company. 

The company board at its first official meeting ap- 
proved the purchase from Hovey and McCracken of 
Muskegon, Michigan of 50,000 acres for $7.00 per acre 
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located in Ashley County, Arkansas and Morehouse Parish, 
Louisiana. A down payment of $50,000 on the timberland 
was made with the remaining amount to be paid over a 
period of seven years.® 

Except for Dr. Watzek, all the major stockholders had 
previous experience in the lumber business and other 
enterprises. The Crossett brothers from Davenport, Iowa 
had been previously active in lumbering at Thornton, 
Fordyce, and Wilmar, Arkansas.® The Gates brothers were 
also experienced lumber men. Charlie Gates, oldest of the 
brothers, managed the Fordyce Lumber Company, later 
identified with Crossett, and was active until his retire- 
ment. Cap Gates, youngest of the brothers, had no experi- 
ence in the lumber business until he went to Thornton, 
where he soon became manager of the mill. Permanent 
officers from among these men were C. W. Gates, President; 
E. S. Crossett, Vice-President; J. W. Watzek, Treasurer: E. 
W. Gates, Secretary; and H. G. Rule, Assistant Secretary.’ 


During the early years of the company’s operations, it 
was mainly a producer of lumber and staves, and it also 
purchased and sold lumber produced by other nearby mills. 
The scope of operations was similar in nature to other large 
mills in the first years of the nineteenth century. Tram- 
roads, machine shops, and other facilities for the production 
of lumber for a national market were erected by the 
Crossett Company.’ 

Cap Gates, the moving spirit in the organization of the 
enterprise, wanted to be manager of anew company. As the 
directors discussed one man after another for the position, 
Cap Gates fidgeted in his chair, fearing that they would 
never get around to asking him. After discarding name 
after name, one of the directors turned to him and asked, 
“What about you?” Gates instantly replied, “I am willing to 
take this job, all right, Mr. Crossett, and I believe I can 
make a go of it.”9 

Cap Gates’ first objective to insure an operation of at 
least twenty years was to add to the 50,000 acres as much 
additional land as possible before beginning. He opened a 
land office adjacent to the company holdings at Hamburg, 
the county seat of Ashley County. This office, located in the 
back of a barber shop on Main Street, conducted business 
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First Postoffice. This was Crossett’s first postoffice as it stood bedecked 
with stars and stripes for the Fourth of July *speaking.” In the beginning 
the mail came in by wagon from Hamburg, involving three or four hours 
each way, depending on the weather which could turn the road into axle- 
deep mudholes. When the office was established in 1900 Mr. C. A. Lemon 


was postmaster and was succeeded by Mr. Buddy Finch. 
Courtesy Georgia Pacific file 








First Multi-Purpose Office Building. This building was one of the first to 
be constructed in Crossett. As originally erected, porches extended around 
half of the building. As the need for more office space grew, additions were 
made: one was attaching an existing two-room office building located in 
the area. In early years the building quartered offices of the following 
companies or departments: Bank of Crossett, Crossett Cattle Company, 
Crossett Gin Company, Crossett Railway Co., Crossett Silo Co., Crossett 
Produce Co., Drafting Department, Purchasing Agent, Public Utilities 
Co., and Crossett Rental Department. 
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day and night. People eager to dispose of what they con- 
sidered worthless timber kept the office busy. Gates built a 
plank walk from the street around to the office which was 
frequently lined with eager sellers. 


Gates told of one incident that reveals the attitude of 
many farmers. He heard a voice out on the street call, “Hey, 
Bill, sold your pine timber yet?” The man addressed replied, 
“No.” Then the first caller said, “Well, you’d better come on 
and get rid of it before this damned fool’s money runs out.” 
Bill very likely did sell, for Cap Gates bought another 
50,000 acres of timber by the end of the year. The directors 
of the company believed 100,000 acres of timber to be 
sufficient for a twenty-year mill operation. After the best 
timber on their 100,000 acres of land had been cut, they 
expected to close operations and leave the countryside a 
barren wasteland. Few lumbermen foresaw the possibility 
of reforestation and the industries that would ultimately 
consume second growth timber.!! 

Hamburg, the county seat, was the logical location for 
the new sawmill. It was already a stable town with a rail- 
road, the Mississippi, Hamburg and Western, which 
connected with the Missouri Pacific near Greenville, 
Mississippi. Hamburg also had a well developed business 
section and a mill of its own. A wagon road extended from 
the town to the Ouachita River at Marie Saline, and anorth- 
south road ran through Hamburg from Monticello, 
Arkansas to Bastrop, Louisiana. Although none of these 
roads were graded and well drained, they did provide the 
means of communication necessary for a large sawmill 
operation. 

Cap Gates and the directors actually planned to erect 
their mill at the county seat if an adequate building site 
could be obtained. The Weekly Eagle of Hamburg on May 5, 
1901, stated, “They [The Crossett Lumber Company] have 
slated Hamburg for the seat of their manufacturing opera- 
tions.” And on the same date the Eagle stated, “The Crossett 
Lumber Company, whose headquarters are at Hamburg, 
will construct between thirty-five and forty miles of 
railroad.” 

However, when the Crossett Company made definite 
plans to locate the mill at Hamburg, they found it impos- 
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sible to secure land and the consent of the leading citizens. 
The civic leaders of Hamburg decided that they did not want 
an additional sawmill and refused to sell a location for the 
mill. Though protection for their native sawmill may have 
been the motive as some believe, two reasons were given for 
their refusal. They did not want the mill to hire their 
Negroes, and they felt foreign sawmill people in their town 
would be undesirable.” 

A. C. Moncrief, Sr., an employee of the Crossett Com- 
pany from 1903 until retirement, said, “Hamburg would 
not have the mill.” Crossett Irwin, also formerly employed 
by the Crossett Company as transportation superintendent, 
said: 

The old codgers at Hamburg are directly responsible 
for the town of Crossett. They would not even sell the 


company the land for the mill site. Cap Gates told them to 
go to hell. He would build his own town.!8 


Cap Gates then selected a site for the new mill two miles 
from the nearest post office, thirteen miles from the county 
seat, and in the midst of a virgin forest. Moncrief said there 
were trees three, four, and five feet in diameter where 
Crossett built its first houses. Without river transportation 
or roads available nor even a nearby creek, the mill was 
built in a remote section inhabited by a few subsistence 
farmers. Only the growing of cattle and swine disturbed the 
silence of the primeval wilderness." 

Before the big mill, a small plant was erected to cut 
lumber for mill sheds and homes in May, 1899. Machinery 
for the larger mill was hauled on sleds because of the lack of 
roads and the continual rains. While the sawmill was being 
constructed, the employees lived in tents either brought in 
by themselves or provided by the company. Naturally, the 
first lumber cut was used to build houses, neither uniform 
in size nor shape. They were built of one by ten planks nailed 
vertically to bracing with one by four strips used to seal 
cracks. Made of wood lumber, the houses, though crude, 
were of excellent quality. Later, aschool, churches, and mill 
sheds were constructed of similar material. Cap Gates, the 
moving and controlling spirit in the operation, ran the town 
like a plantation. Everyone soon knew that Crossett was a 
one-man town and that Cap Gates was the man. 
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The first railroad was built into Crossett in 1902. The 
first lumber moved over it in the same year. In 1908, the 
Rock Island Railroad reached Crossett, adding greatly to 
the convenience and growth of the new town and industry. 
It is interesting to note that 140 convicts in ball and chain 
worked on the road.!® 

The Crossett mill was one of the most modern in the 
South for its time. According to E. T. Allen, an employee in 
many capacities and finally office manager of the company, 
the number one pine mill was a band mill, with edgers and 
trimmers. Circle saws-.trimmed the log which was then 
sawn into lumber by the band saw. Because of a smoother 
cut, the number one band mill manufactured superior 
lumber to the number two mill. The number two mill used 
circle saws for trimming logs, and a band and a huge gang 
saw. The gang saw got its name for its ability to saw a huge 
log or several small ones in asingle operation. The logs were 
placed on a power carriage which carried them into the 
saws. The gang saw was set at one, two, or three inches, 
depending upon the desired thickness of boards needed. 
The carriage then moved the logs, often three or more small 
ones at a time, into the saws which moved through them and 
left a pile of lumber. The lumber was then carried away by a 
power chain and stacked for the kilns by an automatic 
stacker. 

The pine mills cut almost every kind of lumber, but a 
large portion of the output was of dimensions four by eight, 
two by four, and twelve by twelve, used by the building 
industry. For many years, these mills produced excellent 
pine flooring and every type of molding, without knots or 
discoloration, showing clearly the grain of the tree. Center- 
match, used primarily for sheathing in roofs and sides of 
buildings, was produced in all grades. Beaded ceiling was 
another prime product of superior trees. Timbers were 
produce for various types of heavy manufacture such as 
large buildings, trestles, and bridges. They were sawed in 
large dimensions such as six by eight, six by twelve, and 
even larger.!’ 


The hardwood mill, built soon after the pine mills, was 
never a prime source of income for the Crossett Lumber 
Company or of employment for workers. It was important 
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First Church and School House. The first church was built in the spring 
of 1902 at the direction of “Cap” Gates, and cost about $75. It was put upin 
24 hours, with men working all night, to keep a saloon from opening less 
than a mile from Crossett. State law forbade the operation of a saloon 
within 3 miles of a church upon a petition of 12 citizens. The church went 
up and the petition was presented to the judge, and there’s been nosaloon in 
Crossett since. The building was first located on Main Street where First 
Federal of Pine Bluff is located. Later it was moved across the street to the 
lot afterwards occupied by the Rose Inn. Pictured in front of the building 
are the officers of the first Sunday School: (/. tor.) Miss Nina Pennington, 
Mrs. Stanley Rice, Mrs. C. C. Carroll, Mrs. Elmer Buchner, Mrs. Ida 
Dykes, and Mr. C. C. Carroll. The building was also used as the first school. 
It was pulled down in late 1904. Courtesy Georgia Pacific file 


because of large stands of fine hardwood timber owned by 
the company. The main product of the hardwood mill was 
oak, pecan, and gum flooring. The oak flooring came from 
the very heart of the log where the grain was clear and free 
from any sort of blemish. From the best of the oak timber 
also came fine molding of every variety. The poorer grades 
of hardwood timber were used in making pallets, and later 
charcoal and chemical products such as alcohol, tars, and 
acids. 

The yards of the mill, for production, drying, and 
storage, covered 124 acres with modern dry kilns operated 
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by steam to completely cure all lumber. Manufacturing 
shops for auxiliary products such as mop handles and 
pallets were included in the complex. The tallest smoke- 
stack in the South, painted gray, stood almost in the center 
of the sawmill area. 

When the mills began operations, everything was done 
by hand except the actual cutting of lumber. Huge runways 
extended to every area of the yard. Mules were used to pull 
carts loaded with lumber to the storage area where the 
product was stacked and air-dried. Oak was stacked and 
cured from ninety days to six months or longer, but pine 
was dried in the kilns as quickly as possible. Intense heat in 
steam-heated kilns removed quickly all moisture from pine 
lumber. 

Stacking lumber, a slow process, was done entirely by 
hand, necessitating the construction of high wooden trams 
to all parts of the mill yard. In the 1940’s came semi- 
automatic machines that stacked lumber much faster than 
could be done by hand. A few years later, an improved 
machine automatically stacked the lumber as it was 
conveyed by chain from the mill.18 The fork lift was capable 
of propelling a whole stack of lumber to any desired height. 
The Ross Carrier simply straddled the stack of lumber, 
raised it, and transported it to the desired location. The 
coming of the fork lift and the Ross Carrier made high 
trams unnecessary, and graveled or black-top roads 
replaced them over the mill yards.9 

The box factory, established in 1916, used much of the 
inferior material. The poor grades of lumber were re-sawed 
into half inch sizes or less and used to make crates and 
boxes. Some of the crates were completed, but most of the 
half inch strips were shipped unassembled to purchasers. 
John H. Allen says that few of the pallets and boxes were 
used locally, but most were shipped to many parts of the 
nation. The box factory was discontinued with the advent of 
paper boxes and crates, and the inferior lumber was then 
used by paper mills and the chemical plant. 

Another by-product of the sawmills was paper plugs 
for rolls of paper. These plugs were made largely from 
planer mill shavings, ground up, glued, and pressed 
together under great pressure and heat. Paper mills 
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provided a market for plugs the Crossett industries were 
unable to use. 

Mop handles were manufactured for many years from 
the edgings of the lumber manufactured from inferior 
materials. Few handles were completely assembled by 
Crossett. Blanks from which mop handles were made were 
shipped unfinished to the consumer. The only purpose for 
manufacturing mop handles was to utilize waste of inferior 
materials. Most mop handles were sold to manufacturers in 
Monticello, Arkansas and in Mississippi. This was never a 
major operation of the industry, but it produced an annual 
income of slightly over $4,000. 

In contract with the Crossett Company, treated lumber 
was produced by the Coppers Company and sold to other 
material dealers. There were two kinds of treated lumber, 
Wolmanized and Creosoted. The Wolmanized was treated 
under high pressure by a Wolman-Saltz process and 
rendered permanently resistant to insect invasion. It was 
used primarily for foundations and posts and other timbers 
that might come in contact with the ground and dampness. 
Creosoted lumber was treated primarily for indefinite 
preservation and lasted many times longer than untreated 
timbers. Creosoted timbers were widely used for poles, 
piling, bridge timbers, and cross ties.?° 


The expansion of the company and the need for addi- 
tional transportation facilities to reach outside markets led 
the company to construct the Ashley Drew and Northern 
railroad in 1912 with twenty-five stockholders holding 
24,000 shares of stock. The new railroad was an indepen- 
dent auxiliary, but the stock was owned by personnel of the 
company and was in the business of originating freight. It 
extended from Crossett to Monticello, a distance of approxi- 
mately forty-five miles. The new railroad, the fourth 
terminating in Crossett, gave the company an advantage in 
freight rates since it originated and switched its own 
commerce. The Ashley Drew and Northern Railway, in 
1937, originated 10,000 cars of freight, terminated 4,000 
ears, and handled 2,000 cars of overhead business. A person 
could then come to Crossett over four railroads but could not 
go through the town to any other destination. This situation 
still exists.?! 
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Main Street in 1916. Traffic seemed to be quiet when this picture was 
taken, looking north on Main Street. In the foreground is the Masonic 
building with signs indicating the Post Office, a barber shop, and the 
Crossett Cafe. Then there is the commissary. It is believed that Will Herd is 
riding on the delivery wagon of the company store. This was evidently 
made on a week-day, for the mill was running (see smoke at right). 
Courtesy Georgia Pacific files 





Buying Cotton. A close view of the north end of Main Street about 1907 or 
1908 shows E. W. (Cap) Gates purchasing a bale of cotton. Gates is the man 
in the light hat, head down, facing the camera. The Mercantile store is in 
the background. E. C. Gates Collection 
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The later growth of the Crossett Lumber Company into 
a complex of many related companies, called the Crossett 
Companies, was due to the same factors that made this 
spectacular early development possible. Wise but stern 
management by resident managers like Cap Gates and 
Peter Watzek, along with a board of directors who inter- 
fered as little as possible with a good local team, led the 
young company into an enviable position among forest 
products producers.”2 

During the early years, the Crossett Company con- 
sidered cutover lands valueless for producing a second 
growth of timber. Like others, managers of the company 
sought to develop farms and livestock raising on denuded 
timber lands. As other lumbermen were doing, experi- 
mental farms were developed, and agents of the company 
introduced new crops, crop rotation, and use of commercial 
fertilizers. Yet despite heroic efforts and the expenditure of 
considerable sums, farming ventures were unsuccessful. 
For the most part the thin pine land soils proved unsuitable 
for profitable farming. Reluctantly, perhaps, the owners of 
the Crossett Company concluded that their cutover lands 
were worthless except for the purpose intended by nature. 
In time, a gigantic industry undreamed of by lumbermen 
was to be based on young pines growing on lands largely 
worthless for production of agricultural crops. 


Notes on Chapter One 


1. Forest Echoes (April, 1954), Vol. 14, No. 6, p. 2-5. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4, Forest Echoes (May, 1959), Vol. 16, No. 6, p. 4. 

5. Ibid., The Weekly Eagle (Hamburg, Arkansas), May 5, 1901. 
6. Ibid. 

7. Forest Echoes (April, 1954), Vol. 14, No. 6, p. 4. 

8. Forest Echoes (March, 1959), Vol. 19, No. 3, p. 10. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid. 

11. The News Observer (Crossett, Arkansas), May 21, 1959. 
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Chapter II 
The Crossett Camp 


There were from time to time many logging camps 
around Crossett, provided and run by the company for the 
people who worked in the forests logging timber for the saw 
mill. The houses in the camps were usually two or three- 
room frame structures built upon 12 by 12 or larger 
sleepers so that they could be set down beside a tram 
railroad and easily moved on flat-cars to another location 
when the area was cut over. The company usually provided 
every convenience for the camp residents such as astore, a 
Y.M.C.A. building in which worship services were also 
held, schools and railroad shops. 


Though usually from ten to fifteen miles from Crossett 
or Hamburg, these camps were popular and many people 
actually preferred living there to amore populous area. One 
could and most did usually have chickens, pigs, cows and 
maybe a horse or other livestock. When an area where a 
camp stood was cut over and travel distance became too 
distant, the whole house was loaded on a flatear and moved 
by logtrain to another uncut area where life continued 
without interruption. 

One of the more famous and the last of the logging 
camps was the Crossett Camp near Chemanihaupt Creek, 
about fifteen miles east of Crossett. Ample evidence of its 
existence may still be found and two houses still stand ina 
sad state of decay. 


“I never enjoyed living anywhere so muchas I did at the 
old Crossett Camp,” said Mrs. Earl Nelms. 


“Why was the Crossett Camp so wonderful, Mrs. 
Nelms? the author asked. 
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“Well, it was just like one big family and we had 
everything we really needed,” she replied, smiling.' 

And this is the sentiment and the feeling of many 
former residents of the last of the Crossett Camps who now 
live in Crossett or elsewhere. It is difficult to hear a single 
word of criticism of the camp life either at the last of these 
noble institutions or of any of the many others that sprang 
up over the area in the first quarter of the century. Itseems 
that all adults were happy and children were on holiday all 
the time. 

There was school, and very good schools, to distract the 
children all week. On Saturdays and Sundays there were 
millions of acres to wander over, woods to hunt in, creeks to 
supply fish and ample playgrounds for all sports of the day. 
The parents, too, enjoyed this simple, splendid isolation. 
Work filled every day unless rain or snow forced the work 
train to return early, but all enjoyed their work and that 
was the way hearty men made a living then. Their cattle 
grazed the prairies and the swamps. Hogs grew wild and 
fat in the creek and river bottoms and berries and many 
kinds of wild fruit abounded. So, even limited camp life was 
a good life for the hardworking people in the camps. 

The tram road projected out into the forest through 
vast stands of tremendous timber and somewhere along 
that tram the camp was located, sometimes about the 
middle of the line. When the timber in the area was 
removed, the camp moved on to another site where more 
timber was to be cut. 

No one seems to know the names and locations of all the 
logging camps now, but some were outstanding and are still 
remembered. There was a Caldwell camp, George Little 
camp, Louisiana camp, and aChemanihaupt camp, located, 
say some, in Louisiana. There were also the State Line 
camp, G. I. Ritchie camp, and Hickory Grove camp, about 
seven miles south of Crossett near where the U.S. Forestry 
Station now stands. The Duncan camp seems lost to 
memory of anyone. There may have been others through the 
years, and each served its purpose.” 

The Crossett camp was meant to be permanent, for the 
executives did not then envision the huge logtruck and the 
power saw. So the town was laid off in streets and sections, a 
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white section and a black section, with the commissary, the 
boarding house, the repair shops and other facilities in the 
center, just across the street from the camp boss’ house. The 
white section was west of Main Street and the black section 
east and beyond the facilities area. These houses were not on 
beams made ready for removal by tram car, as others in the 
other camps had been, but were set on piers and made 
permanently secure.* 

The company store was in every sense a marvel of the 
time with everything needed for anyone, for sale or on 
order. A picture in December, 1958, Forest Echoes shows 
only asmall portion of goods handled.‘ However, there hung 
the huge bologna sausage and smaller link sausage, many 
kinds of canned goods, kegs of nails, lard in buckets and any 
kind of bolt dry-goods a woman needed. Also, the camp 
handled flour by the barrel, meal and sugar in barrels, 
hams well cured and green coffee, for all had coffee mills in 
the home. Some furniture was also sold. 

Credit was granted anyone who worked for the com- 
pany and he was given a punch card for some designated 
amount and, as he traded, so much was punched out for each 
order. At the end of the week his punch card was turned in 
or checked and he was given another card if needed. Men 
rode the log train to town Saturday for pay or sent for his 
pay by another. Sometimes the children of the family would 
also go along and it was a holiday, a great adventure.® 

Another reason all seemed to enjoy camp life so much 
was that “undesirables” were not allowed. It is said that the 
first camp boss there, Levi Wilcoxon, who later became 
head of all forestry operations, hated liquor with a passion. 
Consequently, if one was adrunkard, he got his pay and left. 
If one did not do the right thing in the eyes of the camp boss, 
he simply was told that he could pick up his pay and be on 
his way.® A bit a gambling went on in shacks in or near the 
camp, and some liquor was made and sold, but it was kept at 
a minimum. 

James Toler, a son of the last camp boss, told the author 
how his father sometimes caught gamblers. He would go to 
the front door and knock real loud. Someone would look 
through a crack and see who it was and give the alarm. Mr. 
Toler would then run quickly to the back door and catch 
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them as they ran out. Usually they were told simply to pick 
up their pay and that would quiet the gambling for a while.’ 

In this meant-to-be-permanent camp a few people had 
ears, nice furniture, musical instruments and most cur- 
rently modern conveniences. Mrs. Oakleaf, Mr. Wilcoxon’s 
daughter, now teaching school in Crossett, showed the 
author some very fine furniture that Mr. Wilcoxon ordered 
from St. Louis. It is beautiful and sturdy and now graces 
her very modern living room in her home at 1200 Pecan 
Street in Crossett. 

Though the camp store was in walking distance of all 
residents of the camp, delivery was made from the store 
every day and any purchase, however small, would be 
delivered to the door. Ice was delivered each morning and 
boys and girls would sometimes hop onto the back of the 
icewagon for a short ride, then hop off in front of some 
neighbor’s house.’ There was always a supply of ice for 
refrigeration of fresh meats and fruits in the store. 

At the east of the black section, there was astore run by 
blacks that white people loved to patronize, especially on 
Sundays. Mrs. Nelms told the author that they mainly went 
there for candy and cold drinks. But there was also a 
barbecue stand near the store run by Will Harris. Many 
residents say that this was the best barbecue ever made. 
Mr. Harris later moved to Crossett and barbecued there 
also. The author can testify to the excellence of his 
barbecue. 

All these families moved to Crossett when the camp 
was cut out in 1934. So many of the present day residents of 
the city came from this last camp: the Nelmses, Harrises, 
Youngs, Ed Allen, John H. Allen, the Tolers, and 
Wilcoxons. Also there were the Taylors, the Hobbses, 
Thurmans, Strattons and the Munfords. At the same time 
came also the Lockes, Jim Johnson family, two families of 
Toneys whose descendants still live here, the Dennisons, 
Lee and Frank Harrison and their families, Frank 
Burchfield, the Delongs, the Barkers and many others who 
have been citizens of Crossett since 1934. 


The center of much of the life of the residents of this 
camp was the Y.M.C.A. located back of the store. It was 
large enough to have an auditorium, basketball court, 
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showers for the men, and church services. It was a framed 
building but sturdily built and stood until the camp closed. 
Here men and women could come and rest, worship, read 
periodicals, play checkers, chess or pool, and just talk. A 
movie was shown about once a week and almost every 
resident appeared.°® 

There was a paid secretary or manager of the Y.M.C.A. 
He coordinated activities, especially church services which 
were held each week on Tuesday and Wednesday nights and 
Sundays. At first, there was only a Methodist service, but 
later the Baptists came and the ministers had services early 
Sunday morning and on Tuesday nights. Each denomina- 
tion respected and cooperated with the other and, so far as 
anyone now living knows, there was never any friction. 
Revival meetings were held by each group and both 
denominations attended practically all services. 

A practice grew up at this camp that was noted and 
used in camps and sawmill towns all over the area. 
Ministers would come for services upon invitation and then 
perhaps be asked to assume the pastorate of the congrega- 
tion. In order for the minister to be paid a worthy fee for his 
regular and efficient service, each family could and often 
did ask the camp bookkeeper to deduct one or two dollars or 
more for the minister and the church expenses. This 
continued even after the camp was moved into Crossett.!° 


John Allen thinks that some of the hardest workers 
ever were the men who actually sawed the timber. He also 
says that the blacks could outsaw any whites and enjoyed 
doing it. The timber cutters were paid by the 1,000 feet. 
They were paid fifty cents for logs over 100 feet and seventy- 
five cents for logs under 100 feet and these timber men 
could often give him the exact footage of what they had cut 
before he scaled it. They also contested one another for the 
most timber cut in a day. Most men wore only overalls as 
they worked in the woods, for the waterboy was the only 
visitor. 

The barn area was always one of the more interesting 
places in camp. Here the great draft horses were kept while 
not in actual use in the woods. There was a barn tender or 
keeper who fed and groomed these magnificent animals. 


Hay, oats and chops were fed and fresh water was hauled in 
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constantly. The barn tender had a house near his work on a 
moveable railroad car and carloads of feed were kept near 
by. These horses were shipped to Monticello from the North 
and driven down to the camp area. Mules were used at times 
but their small hooves made them less useful in the woods 
where the ground was often very soft and damp. 

James Toler of Crossett told of one of the many 
tragedies that occurred in the Crossett Camp. The work- 
men were often taken to the woods by a work train, leaving 
camp promptly at six o’clock. Some of the men rode in the 
caboose, and on cold days they always built a fire in a pot- 
bellied stove in the middle of the caboose. At full blast, it 
always kept the riders comfortable. 

On this morning, at least four men were gathered near 
the stove. One of them, perhaps Harold Young’s father, 
doused the pine knots with a can of gasoline. Another man 
lit a match and threw it into the stove and the stove 
exploded. Fumes had filled the car and the clothing of the 
men and the flames roared about them and burned their 
clothes completely off. They ran from the car and fell. 
Three of them burned to death, among them Harold 
Young’s father. 

John H. Allen narrowly missed being in the caboose 
because he was then the scaler. He said that one of the men 
ran toward him and fell and, as he fell, the skin on his hand 
came off like a glove, nails and all, and lay on the ground. 


One young man of the four said, “I’ll be all right because 
I did not swallow any of the flames.” He also died a few days 
later. 

Now and then a boiler exploded on an engine and 
scalded a workman badly or a brakeman missed a step ona 
flat car and broke a leg. One of the most common accidents 
in the woods was the sudden splitting of a tree being sawed 
down with the upper part of the split kicking back. Ifaman 
happened to be directly behind such a kick-back, he was 
almost always killed. The company-owned hospital in 
Crossett cared for all such accident victims almost free. 

Since this camp was meant to be permanent, the houses 
were better built than the usual logging houses and had 
both electric lights and running water. The lights stayed on 
until ten o’clock at night and cost one dollar per month. Rent 
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was four dollars per month and the house was kept painted 
and repaired by the resident carpenter. One could, and 
many did, add to their house a room or even two or three 
rooms as needed. There was no need of police patrols since 
the camp boss kept any undesirables out of the camp and the 
area. There was a phone in the commissary but no private 
phones. 1! 

The school was one of the best in all the area, perhaps as 
good as those in Crossett or Hamburg. The schoo] building 
was a frame building with huge windows and double doors 
in front and toilets in back. The building had three regular 
classrooms and an auditorium that served regularly as two 
separate rooms. This schoolhouse which the author visited 
before it was torn down was on brick piers and meant to be 
permanent. It sat back across asmall branch from the main 
residential street in what was called the white section. Heat 
was from wood stoves of the pot-bellied type and hot 
weather always called for a full raising of the huge 
windows. 

Boys played basketball and baseball, with most 
basketball games being in the Y.M.C.A. and the baseball 
games out behind the commissary in a large open space. 
The girls also played basketball and volleyball as well as the 
hop-scotch and similar games. Ear] Nelms and James Toler 
said that the camp basketball team always beat the Crossett 
High School team. This camp team consisted of Theodore 
Johnson, Doug Locke, Herman Young, John Taylor, Ralph 
Toler and Harold Young. There were in school just enough 
big boys for one really good basketball team. 

Some of the finest teachers began their careers at the 
last Crossett camp. Silas D. Snow, later to become Dr. Silas 
Snow, president of the University of Central Arkansas, was 
the principal. He also later became superintendent of the 
city schools of Crogssett. Miss Gussie Price, stil] living in 
Crossett, also taught in this school with Dr. Snow and later 
was a principal in Crossett and also supervisor. Several 
others also taught in this camp and later had a significant 
career in the Crossett Public Schools. 


Discipline was strict.!2 Parents sent their children to 
the school to learn and it was expected that they would do 
exactly what the teachers told them to and if they did not, 
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they got a real whipping at home. The children were 
uniformly well dressed and came to school each morning 
svell scrubbed. The boys almost all wore overalls and ashirt 
and were sometimes barefooted and sometimes wore lace- 
up boots. In one picture in Miss Gussie’s possession, only Zip 
Harper and the principal wore ties. The girls wore long hair 
for the most part with long print dresses, usually with black 
slippers. 

Special days like Thanksgiving, Christmas and the 
Fourth of July, were important at school. Almost always 
shere was avery special program in which some or nearly 
al] the students would participate with some prominent 
individual, maybe a minister or the principal, delivering a 
special speech. A play would often be the main attraction 
and every family came to see their young actor or actress in 
his first performance. 

Much has been said over the years about the good 
relationship existing between the whites and the blacks in 
the city of Crossett and also in the camps. Usually this was 
the case but not always. The blacks did not attend the white 
schools and they had separate churches as well as 
cemeteries. The old camp church of the blacks is still 
standing but the school house is gone. 

A prominent former camp resident told the author this 
story. A commissary boss was being bothered by a certain 
Negro who seemed not to mind very well and just generally 
irritated the store boss most of the time. One day the sheriff 
visited the camp and the boss spoke of the black and his 
behavior. 

The white man said to the sheriff, “Sometimes I could 
just kill him.” He was not serious, but the sheriff replied, 
“Go ahead and kill him but be sure to leave a knife near his 
hand.”!8 

Of course the black was not killed but the incident 
pointed out something often overlooked. When the sheriff 
said leave a knife near his hand, he meant that the knife 
would be evidence that the Negro was attacking the boss 
and so no investigation would be made. 


In the early thirties, the company began to use large 
trucks for some of the hauling and to experiment with 
contract hauling of logs and lumber. It became evident 
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after a few years that the days of the tram road, the puffing 
engine and the big camp were numbered. With good roads 
over most of the county and enterprising individual loggers 
ever watchful, the company decided to eliminate the last of 
the logging camps and gradually do away with all logging 
tram roads. It had proved to be much cheaper and much less 
troublesome to simply contract logging to individuals who 
kept up their own equipment and did their own financing. 

Reluctantly, the officials leaked the news in 1933 that 
the Crossett Camp would be closed. People debated and 
waited as the time drew near and 1934 dawned. Then one 
day in August, aman came to the Earl Nelms home and told 
Mrs. Nelms that she would have to move that day. 

In desperation, Mrs. Nelms said, “I can’t MOVE. I’ve 
got to milk my two cows.” 

A neighbor was washing: her husband was in the woods 
working as was Mr. Nelms, so she told the newsbearer, “I 
just can’t move now. I’ve got two tubs of clothes to wash.” 


The message deliverer is reported to have said, “All 
right, you can finish those two tubs but no more.” 


So Mrs. Nelms milked her two cows and the neighbor 
washed her clothes for the last time in the Camp. Next time 
she would wash, it would be on West Eighth Street in 
Crossett. That afternoon, while the men were in the woods 
working or on the train hauling logs, the families were all 
moved into town and began a new existence. They moved 
into better houses and sent their children to better schools, 
but most of these camp people never tired of recalling the 
splendid days of camp life near Cheminahaut Creek."4 


A neighbor of Mrs. Nelms had failed to catch a big hen 
when moving time came. Chickens were too valuable then 
to surrender to the wild beasts of the woods, so some days 
later, the neighbor asked Mrs. Nelms to go with her to catch 
the old hen. Accordingly, the two women loaded into a 
rumble seated automobile and went for the hen. They 
caught her without too much trouble, tied her in the rumble 
seat with a long cord and began the journey home. 


As they drove up West Eighth Street in the late 
afternoon, neighbors saw the chicken dragging and 
flopping behind the car. They pointed and laughed heartily. 
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The neighbor said to Mrs. Nelms, “They need not be 
laughing at us. We are as good as they are.” 

Mrs. Nelms said, “Yes, we are.” 

But when the ladies got out of the car they found that 
the neighbors were laughing at the dragging, flopping 
chicken and they had themselves a hearty laugh, too. 

About two hours later the husband of the hen owner 
called Mr. Nelms and said, “You all come over, we have a 
pot of good chicken dumplings.” 

So came to an end the era of the logging camp in the 
area. But the sweet memories linger and will linger many a 
year. 

The author frequently passes this camp site on his way 
tofish in Chemanihaupt Creek and sometimes he stops and 
wanders about here and there, just to get the feeling again 
and to let seep into his mind something of the sweetness and 
the flavor of that wonderful day. 

There is still evidence of many things. Two camp 
houses totter on rotten pilings and will soon be completely 
gone back to the earth. I walked through them and kicked 
some of the remains of another day. The author’s little dog, 
Tiger, treed a rabbit under the floor of a house opposite 
where the camp boss, Mr. Toler, lived. The great oaks that 
shaded the camp boss’ yard are still there on Main Street. 
The evidence of the black oil used on the street is apparent 
here and there. A concrete flooring marks the Toler wash 
house and the old dynamite house is still standing in the 
midst of myriad of honeysuckle vines. 

The author went back to the old school ground with 
James Toler and found the old flue and some of the brick. He 
brought one of the bricks home. Also, he found a water glass 
and some very rusty nails. He was not able to find the slab in 
front of the well that bore the footprint of Silas Snow’s son. 
He will go back and find even this. A new stand of pine 
timber is now almost ready for the second cutting and the 
white section is a huge cattle pasture and beautiful even as 
such. 

This was the best of life and it bore good fruit then and 
also in memory now. 
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Chapter III 
A Company Town Survives 


The Crossett Company, beginning as a lumber 
operation, over the years developed a number of wood-using 
industries. Through research, new technology, and the rise 
of paper making, Crossett operations became a vast 
complex producing a variety of products. The extent of 
Crossett operations is revealed by the company’s financial 
report of 1958. Company sales in 1958 reached 
$8,423,000 gross. Net income after deduction of taxes was 
$4,346,456.83. Taxes paid to Federal, state, and _ local 
governments were $3,379,000. In addition to taxes paid, 
Crossett industries donated $366,309.90 to various causes. 
In all, thirty-five churches received donations. The Crossett 
Company gave $20,000 to the Prairie Country Club, $15,000 
to Gates Chapel, and $19,500 to Mount Olive Baptist 
Church. In addition, charitable institutions received 
financial assistance from the company.! 


As we have seen, Crossett industries located around the 
turn of the century out in the forests where railroads and 
other services necessary to support a working population 
were unknown. From the very beginning, the company set 
out to build a model town. Until 1946, every business and 
building, except the cafe, pressing shop, and post office 
were company owned and operated. During the first forty- 
six years of its existence no land was sold to residents of the 
town of Crossett nor were workers allowed to acquire 
ownership of their homes. Even churches stood on company 
land and were financed in part by members and by Crossett 
industries. Company-owned sawmill towns were common 
during the period of large scale lumbering, but in many 
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ways the class of people who lived and worked in Crossett 
were unusual.2 

Perhaps isolation and lack of transportation together 
with an imported population were major factors that 
motivated the company to exercise complete control over 
virtually every aspect of life in Crossett. It is also probable 
that by owning all property in Crossett and complete 
control, radical labor leaders, riff-raff, and other 
undesirables were barred by the company. Company 
officials possessed overwhelming control over the destiny of 
workers and the town. Without doubt Crossett was well run 
and orderly. There is no evidence to suggest that the welfare 
of the inhabitants suffered under absolute rule of company 
officials. Yet, such power is often abused by the few who 
know or think they know what is best for the many. Crossett 
represents a classic case of paternalism.? 


Cap Gates, the first manager of the mill town, was a 
large, genial man who took a personal interest in all 
employees. He planned the town with wide streets, 
playgrounds, schools, churches, and provided modern 
facilities. Gates believed that liquor was an evil that might 
be ruinous to the town. Accordingly, Crossett is noted until 
this day as never having a saloon, gambling houses, or 
“dens.” On one occasion plans to open a saloon were made. 
When Gates learned of the project, he defeated it by using an 
obscure statute that prohibited the sale of alcohol within a 
certain distance of a church. Within one day, achurch was 
built, and the project perished. Of these early days, L. L. 
Gibbs, now retired from the company and a director of the 
First State Bank, said, “Crossett was a good town because of 
the officials.” Gibbs thinks the officials were almost always 
fair, but they opposed drinking. Bootleggers avoided 
Crossett, but strong drink was available a short distance 
away. Company officials tried to prevent employment of 
anyone who did not conform to what was considered to be 
the spiritual, economic, and cultural standards of the 
community.4 

The town’s population in 1919, which was about one- 
third black, all enjoyed about the same standard housing. 
At this time, there were five Negro churches and two for 
whites. Schools for blacks were the best in the area. They 
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Family Day. When it was decided that a “Family Day” should be held on 
July 4, 1945, it was known that war-time shortages and restrictions would 
need to be offset by work in providing entertainment for those persons in 
attendance. That the first Family Day was a success is now a matter of 
record, as shown by the July, 1945 issues of the Forest Echoes. Several 
thousand people evidently had a good time—the white people in the City 
Park, and the Negroes on the campus of the Ashley County Training 
School. Bicycles and 600 other prizes were passed on to the workers and 
friends of the Crossett Companies. There wasa carnival, singing, dancing, 
ball games—and plenty of free food provided between noon and night. This 
practice was continued with the addition of beautiful fireworks displayed 
for everyone. It was estimated that in one year over 9,000 hot dogs and 
10,000 soft drinks were served. 


had a grammar school and a high school that included 
domestic science. The company aided the schools with 
buildings and equipment.® 

The founders of the Crossett Lumber Company had 
envisioned a twenty-year life for the community. At the end 
of that period, there still remained an abundance of fine 
timber, and the town was growing. Executives concluded 
that by adopting conservative methods of harvest and 
through reforestation, growth of town and industry could 
continue. Plans were accordingly made to continue the 
industry and town as long as raw materials existed.® 

Shortly after the establishment of the town of Crossett, 
the institutions of a modern community appeared. In 1908, 
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Scene on Family Day, July 4, 1955. 
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Scene on Family Day, July 4, 1955. 


employees could receive four percent interest on savings 
deposited in the company-owned commissary. A year later, 
a department was established that functioned as a 
commercial bank. By 1913, deposits reached $205,881, and 
the bank was incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 
Directors of the bank were either stockholders of the 
Crossett Company or its employees.? 

The bank continued to grow along with expansion of 
the company. By 1922, deposits in the bank totaled 
$253,540.75. During the depression, when bank failures 
were prevalent, the Crossett institution remained solvent. 
During the years the Crossett corporation operated, 
officials of the bank were connected with the company. 
After Crossett disposed of its holdings, control of the bank 
passed into other hands. The bank became in 1965 the First 
National Bank with deposits in 1967 of over $13,000,000.8 

In Crossett, the first school was built by the Crossett 
Lumber Company at the site later occupied by the Rose Inn. 
The next buildings constructed in 1908 were located on 
Oak Street. The first principal, D. C. Hastings, had a long 
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and distinguished career and retired in 1944. In 1909, a 
large two-story building, called the Green School, housed 
the elementary department. Another two-story building, 
constructed with lap-siding painted dark green, housed the 
high school. Located on the corner of Third and Oak Streets 
was ashop for manual training. Unusual for the time wasa 
gymnasium with hardwood floors and locker rooms.® 


In keeping with modern trends, school authorities 
sought to implement the latest techniques in education. In 
1920, D. C. Hastings, after an on-the-spot observation of the 
Gary, Indiana educational system, established a similar one 
in Crossett. The fact that a modern educational system 
evolved is illustrated by the accreditation of Crossett 
schools by the North Central Association of Schools and 
Colleges.!° 





E. W. “Cap” Gates’ Home. Cap Gates’ home, which was built in 1903, and 
located on property he homesteaded, stood approximately where the barns 
at the Rodeo grounds are located, facing north. The home was the first 
three-story home built in Crossett, and all three floors were used. It was on 
the third floor that Mrs. Gates gave parties for young people. They also 
played on the shady lawn, rested on the wide porches, and some of them 
still remember “that hot light bread, and Grandma Kinnebrew’s cookies,” 
which were a part of every gathering. The house stood until around 1942, 
when it was torn down because the area had not been included in the City 
Plan for residential buildings. Courtesy Georgia Pacific file 

News Observer, May 21, 1959 
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Crossett schools were not altogether free, for tuition 
was required of those enrolled up to 1937. Since the 
company owned all the property, the tax rate for support of 
schools was low. The millage rate in 1933 was only fifteen 
mills and gradually rose to thirty-five mills in 1937. 
Members of the school board were always officials or 
employees of the company and kept property taxes at a 
minimum. After employees acquired ownership of their 
homes and the need to increase revenues for education 
arose, millage continued to rise.1! 


On May 1, 1940 the board voted to annex the Tanner 
district, and in February during the war emergency, it 
approved the employment of married female teachers. By 
1947, all the outlying districts had been annexed to the 
Crossett district, and a better school district was rapidly 
developing, necessitating the erection of much larger and 
better facilities. Accordingly, the Crossett school board 
erected a modern three-story steel and concrete high school 
plant at the south end of Main Street in 1950 at a cost of 
$250,000. Funds were supplied by the board and the 
company. In 1953, Silas Snow resigned to become president 
of Arkansas State Teachers College, and M. H. Russell was 
elected superintendent. In 1951, the T. W. Daniel school, 
financed in part by the Crossett Company, replaced the 
Ashley County Training School. A spokesman for the 
Arkansas Education Department said that the new school 
was second to no Negro school in the state. !2 


The Crossett Company provided a major part of 
construction costs when the need for additional facilities 
developed. Individuals of the company family also strongly 
supported the school system. For instance, the auditorium, 
principally for the use of the schools, was provided by the 
company.!® The stadium, one of the finest in Arkansas, 
equal to those on college campuses, was a gift of amember 
of the Crossett family. In addition, the Little League Park, 
the Negro swimming pool, and the recreation center were 
gifts made by individuals.4 


The growth of the Crossett school system from 1935 
through 1961 is evident in the following table:15 
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Year Enrollment Personnel Salaries Paid 





1935-1936 1,002 27 $ 23,885 
1940-1941 1,256 37 27,920 
1945-1946 1,543 47 50,196 
1950-1951 2,212 69 117,518 
1955-1956 2,738 95 252,554 
1960-1961 2,897 121 453,224 


In addition to financial aid for construction and school 
facilities, the company gave scholarships to deserving 
persons to further their education in undergraduate and 
graduate schools. Beginning in 1954, the company granted 
three scholarships to white students and one to a black 
student. The scholarships paid most college expenses. 

In 1946, there were only two old frame church 
buildings in the white section of the city. The black section 
had five similar church buildings. Some of the churches 
relocated, and others were organized. In relocation and 
construction, the company paid one-half the cost and 
donated the land. This was no departure from their policy of 
aiding religion, for the company hired a circuit rider to visit 
Crossett in the early days.!® 

Under this system of aiding religion, the Crossett 
Company saw the number of churches multiply rapidly 
from 1948 to the present. In addition to the First Baptist 
and First Methodist, the Presbyterian, Church of Christ, 
the Episcopal Church, Temple Baptist, First Assembly of 
God, First Church of God, Holy Cross Catholic Church, 
Gates Chapel, and two Negro Baptist Churches have been 
established. Aid to churches has not been confined to the 
city of Crossett, but others such as Mount Olive Baptist 
Church and North Crossett First Baptist Church received 
assistance. This policy continued but on a smaller scale 
until the company disposed of its holdings." 


The Bartholomew Plan of city development, conceived 
by company officials in 1941, provided for a population of 
6,000. Implementation of the plan, delayed because of the 
war until 1946, was revised to provide for a city of 12,000 
people. A second revision of the Bartholomew Plan, much 
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Methodist Church. After the Church-school building had outlived its 
usefulness, the Methodist church was built on the corner of Main and 3rd 
Avenue where First National Bank now stands. The church was dedicated 
on September 24, 1904 by Bishop Key with 31 charter members. In 1949 
the new Methodist building was constructed and the above building 
demolished. Courtesy Georgia Pacific file 





Natatorium. The Natatorium, built about 1907, had an indoor swimming 
pool, fed by hot salt water from a well. The water was so hot it had to be 
cooled before entering the pool. Dr. C. E. Spivey, of the old Crossett 
Hospital, had the pool closed after a few years because he felt it was the 
source of much ear infection. When the pool was closed the movies were 
brought downstairs to the filled-in pool area. When the new movie theater 
was built, the building housed the offices of the Forestry Department. It 


was destroyed by fire September 23, 1953. 
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Courtesy Georgia Pacific file 

















more comprehensive, established areas for residences, 
uptown business, shopping centers, playgrounds, parks, 
schools, and churches. The city adopted a zoning law anda 
planning commission to carry out the plan. Under the plan 
all major streets must at least be 100 feet wide and all minor 
ones have asixty-foot right-of-way. An ultimate population 
of 25,000 was projected by the Bartholomew Plan.'8 


Since the Crossett Company owned all the land around 
town, it and the town officials regulated the growth of 
residential and industrial sections. As need arose, a section 
of land was made available for residential building, but 
before construction, streets were paved, lots cleared, and 
utilities provided for. Though there is no uniformity of 
appearance, no unsightly or incongruous housing was 
allowed. The building code of the city requires that both 
dwellings and business places be situated a certain distance 
from streets, alleys, and other buildings. By following the 
Bartholomew Plan, Crossett has more than doubled its 
residential and business area since the company decided to 
go out of the real estate business. Growth has continued ata 
rapid pace, though the economy of the town is wholly 
dependent upon wood products.’9 

Crossett could have been a ghost town like Rochelle, 
Louisiana or a cheap, unsightly sawmill town with shotgun 
houses, narrow streets, and poor facilities. Instead, 
however, due to foresight, careful planning, and benevolent 
interest of company officials through the years and the 
cooperation and active interest of the citizens, Crossett is 
the cleanest, most beautiful, and most progressive little city 
of south Arkansas. With a perpetual cut of timber for 
plywood, paper, and related products, the hearty support of 
business interests and citizens, it is not likely that Crossett 
will slacken its pace. 


The primary secret of success for the original Crossett 
Lumber Company was men in positions of authority and 
power who were good stewards of their responsibilities, and 
laboring men carefully selected and well paid who felt an 
unusual loyalty to the company. Other elements of success, 
however, were not hard to find. Certainly the abundance of 
unusually fine timber with continually increasing acreage 
was a determining factor. Higher wages attracted good 
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men from far away to the Crossett area and usually kept 
them for life. Town quality, aided and abetted by 
management, encouraged families to remain where 
religious, intellectual, and economic conditions were 
advanced over most sawmill towns of the period. Progress 
of the industries developed through the lumber company 
encouraged bright young men _ to remain where 
advancement was almost certain and commensurate with 
ability. 

More important than any of these, however, was 
reforestation, a program of preservation and development 
initiated by the Crossett Lumber Company and encouraged 
through the years by Yale University’s forestry school and 
the forestry department of the Federal Government. 
Without reforestation, the Crossett Lumber Company 
would have ceased to exist by 1930, but because of it, growth 
continues unabated until the present time. Crossett became 
one of the leaders in reforestation in the South, and its 
program was copied and studied by forestry experts all 
over the nation. 

Experts estimate that Crossett forests now grow more 
timber than the industry is able to use and that the company 
forests will continue to support a diversified forest products 
industry for all time. The sawmill whistle no longer rouses 
employees to activity, but in its place have come plywood, 
flakeboard, many varieties of paper, cores, bags, roofing, 
and many other related industries. Now under the 
ownership of Georgia Pacific Corporation, the future of 
Crossett is brighter than ever and apparently the people are 
happier than ever. 


Notes on Chapter Three 

1. The Crossett Company, Financial Report, 1958. 

2. Owen P. White, “If Only We Had More Towns Like This,” 
Reader’s Digest (August, 1935), p. 68-70. 

3. Statement made to author by John H. Allen, June 14, 1968. 
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Allen Bird, Cynthia Pearson, and Carrie Calhoun. Miss Calhoun’s 
home was purchased by Crossett people and given to her. The first 
graduate of the school was Miss Agnes Erwin, sister of John T. 
Crossett, and Stewart Erwin, prominent citizens of Crossett for many 
years. 
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Chapter IV 
Since Georgia Pacific 


Since Crossett Company sold the town to the 
inhabitants and got out of the house rental business, rumors 
had circulated that the company would go out of business or 
sell to some major company who might liquidate the timber 
holdings in the area and move on. Many residents had been 
born and reared in Crossett and were accustomed to the 
Crossett Company filling all their needs. Rent was cheap, 
house care was provided as were lights, sewage, timber for 
firewood, support for all schools and other institutions. It 
was good to have a patron who saw to your every need and 
many had believed that such paternalism would forever 
continue. Only a few saw that releasing the town to its own 
ingenuity would bring an influx of new businesses, 
additional residents and larger payrolls. 


Peter Watzek was president of the company then and 
an easy-going, thoughtful, benevolent gentleman who had 
the interest of all the citizens at heart. So, the paternalism 
continued with the company building swimming pools, 
school houses, playgrounds and many other community 
projects. Churches received large gifts from the company 
when they relocated and rebuilt. If something needed to be 
done by aschool, church, or other community organization 
and difficulty arose, the natural and common practice was 
to call upon the company and its resources. Help always 
came quickly. 


Rumors of dissatisfaction within the Crossett—Gates— 
Watzek families heightened the fears of sale in early 1962 
and they never ceased until the sale was consumated. 
Owners of large blocks of Crossett stock were advised by 
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friends and relatives to diversify investments. Others had 
no close ties to the Crossett area and operations such as their 
fathers had and saw no use in continuing the old policy. 
Some seemed to believe that Peter Watzek was too 
conservative and did not demand enough of the plants and 
employees to make maximum profits on their investments. 
Also, members of the old families took positions on the 
board of directors but contributed little thought to the 
business. Others believed that the Crossett Company itself 
ought to be more diversified in operations in order to give 
more security and greater income.! 

There were many questions in the minds of citizens as 
to whom the company might sell. Many feared that someone 
might buy who would simply move on as the old sawmill 
companies did in the past. Continental Can Company 
considered purchasing the operations and this was widely 
rumored. Knowledgeable observers said the International 
Paper Company would buy Crossett and attach the 
operation to the Bastrop, Louisiana plants. Georgia Pacific 
was thought by many to be too small to handle the Crossett 
Division. The really big question in people’s minds was, 
“What will happen to us, our jobs, our schools and churches, 
our comfortable way of life?” 


The Georgia Pacific Corporation had several good 
reasons for considering the purchase of the Crossett 
Company. The Crossett people had gotten together through 
the years the most attractive single block of timber in the 
entire southland. Whoever in the wood industry owned this 
tract of timber could move in many directions and likely 
would. The Crossett Company had been paying high 
dividends for many years. The company, the town and the 
employees all had good reputations in the industry. Finally, 
the Georgia Pacific Corporation needed to diversify and 
required just such a block of timber to make it possible.? It 
was such tempting bait that the Georgia Pacific 
Corporation decided to make an offer and the offer was 
accordingly accepted. 

The sale of the Crossett Company greatly distressed 
many people. William C. Norman, vice president, told the 
author that he was almost crushed by the pressure to sell. 
Peter Watzek was probably the most shocked and 
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distressed of all. He had lived in Crossett many years, had 
close ties there and did not like the infighting that brought 
on the sale. People who had worked for Crossett all their 
working lives wondered what would become of their 
pensions which Georgia Pacific was careful to assume. 
Churches and schools that had always been generously 
patronized by the Crossett organizations were properly 
deeply concerned. The ordinary employee who enjoyed a 
good job with little worry over strikes and low wages 
wondered if the new owners would also be considerate. 

Happily, these fears and apprehensions have not been 
justified. None of the predictions of doom have come to pass, 
but for approximately two more years, the Georgia Pacific 
Corporation operated the old sawmill, while experimenting 
with Southern pine to determine if it would make 
marketable plywood. These experiments went on at the 
Fordyce plants. Yet the Crossett Company had sent pine 
billets to Oregon for experiments earlier and had decided 
against the production of plywood from pine. The Fordyce 
experiment proved feasible and soon plywood of high 
quality was being sold. The success of the Fordyce 
experiment spelled doom to the old Crossett sawmill, which 
had been the foundation and mainstay of the Crossett 
Company.? 

Norman says, “The coming of Georgia Pacific made 
Crossett grow like everything. The leaders of the new 
company had more capital but primarily they were more 
adventuresome.” Norman now realizes that the Georgia 
Pacific bought the Crossett operation at a very low price. 
Mr. A. B. Moore, Mayor of Crossett and former executive 
for Georgia Pacific, believes that the coming of the new 
company was best for Crossett. 


The plywood plant at Fordyce was the first Southern 
pine plywood mill in the world. After production proved to 
be profitable there, the company built the two largest 
southern pine plywood plants in the world at Crossett and 
the sawmill was closed, with only the tall smokestack 
remaining to remind the citizens of the years of sawmill 
operation. These plants now operating in Crossett have 
been a model for other plants in other states and other areas. 
Old sawmill employees were relocated in one of the plants of 
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. This aerial view of Crossett’s mil] operations was made in 1963 by Neil Rhodes, photographer in Crossett for many 


Aerial View 


years. 


Courtesy Rhodes Collection 











Georgia Pacific in Crossett, if possible, though a few had to 
be relocated elsewhere. 

Since Georgia Pacific came, remarkable things have 
happened in and around Crossett that probably would have 
been impossible with any other organization. John Turner, 
the Public Relations Manager for Georgia Pacific, said, 
“This location seemed to have all the necessary ingredients 
for growth and expansion, namely, people, a diverse 
manufacturing base, and adequate manufacturing 
resource.“? The people who were here then enjoyed one of 
the finest labor-industry relationships in Arkansas. The 
manufacturing base had been growing for half a century 
and boasted a splendid record of solid business manage- 
ment that made it already one of the finest complexes in the 
South. The resource was over 500,000 acres of timber that 
had been carefully cultivated and improved since the 
1920's, first under the leadership of Cap Gates and later 
under the sponsorship of Levi Wilcoxon and the Yale school 
of forestry. 

So, in 1962, when Crossett was acquired by Georgia 
Pacific, Crossett began a series of expansions that has 
created one of the world’s largest wood products complexes. 
Also, Crossett has become the headquarters of a major 
operating division of the company with timberlands and 
manufacturing plants in Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi. 

The plant site had two paper mills, a large lumber 
operation, a flakeboard plant and a chemical plant related 
primarily to the pulp mill operations. The manufacturing 
operations were impressive and important, but it was the 
timberlands that were to provide a basis for future enlarge- 
ment of the complex. Through careful breeding and 
protection for fifty years, the forests surrounding Crossett 
had become some of the most productive in the nation. 
Investment and manufacturing possibilities like this were 
not common in 1962 when Georgia Pacific rather eagerly 
laid hold of Crossett and her surrounding forests. Citizens 
wondered and worried, but not for long, for the Georgia 
Pacific stock stayed high on the board.* 

In 1976, the bicentennial year of our nation, Crossett 
had almost 3,500 employees working in a dozen different 
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manufacturing plants. This was twice the number 
employed in 1962 when Crossett changed hands. The 
product is almost as divergent as that of the corporation. On 
this one site, a visitor can see the production of three 
different kinds of paper from grocery bags to household 
tissue, pine plywood, lumber, particleboard, chemicals, and 
prefinished wall panels. A company-owned railroad, the 
Ashley Drew and Northern, serves the complex. 

Turner said, “The sheer size of the Crossett complex is 
impressive in itself, but the interworkings of the manu- 
facturing units isthe real story. The basic law of economics 
says that a manufacturing operation will profit more if it 
can fully utilize its raw materials. In essence, this concept 
forms the foundation for the Crossett integrated wood 
manufacturing process that has led many observers to 
single out this Georgia Pacific operation as ‘America’s 
finest example of the full utilization principle’.”® From the 
time the timber is cut in the woods, to the finished product, 
there is a minimum of waste and experiments are now 
going on to eliminate even that. Even the branches and 
leaves of the timber will soon be utilized in some of these or 
other operations if current studies show them to be feasible. 

Growth of the City of Crossett since the new company 
came is not as impressive as the manufacturing develop- 
ment might seem to warrant. Perhaps the Bartholomew 
Plan, the Crossett Company’s plan for the development of 
the city in an orderly manner, may have actually retarded 
population growth. In Crossett construction of homes has 
always had to meet certain requirements, and the city had 
to develop according to the Bartholomew plan. Essentially 
the city still follows this method, which has served to keep 
the town clean and inviting to prospective residents. But 
construction sites have never been easily available in the 
city and people have simply found it more desirable and 
sometimes less troublesome to build in one of the satellite 
communities surrounding Crossett. 


Building has flourished in every direction from the 
city. North Crossett, wholly dependent upon the Crossett 
complex, is almost as large as Crossett but it is not an 
incorporated town, so their growth cannot be considered. 
South Crossett has recently been annexed to Crossett, but 
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donated by the company. Since this worked a hardship on 
the congregations, the company made liberal contributions 
to each building fund and also paid so much a member for 
operating expense. Ministers and members wondered what 
would happen when the company changed hands and they 
found out in 1962. Though the Georgia Pacific Company 
does not donate as liberally to the churches, the increased 
payrolls and additional people have more than made up for 
the donations. Now the members do all the financing, but it 
actually works out better. Paternalism had retarded 
church growth. Today Crossett has many more churches 
than before and all seem to be doing better. New churches 
spring up frequently and go right into a building program. 
From two churches back in the early forties, Crossett 
religious life has been broadened to include almost every 
major and minor demonination. A newcomer now may 
find whatever religious persuasion he may desire in 
Crossett. If not, he can begin one with the blessings of the 
community. 

The Crossett schools have been for many years among 
the best in the state and they continue to grow in pupil 
enrollment and efficiency. Integration has not been a major 
problem, for the old Crossett Company never allowed 
discrimination as practiced in some areas. It is true that the 
blacks lived on one side of town and whites on the other. 
Facilities in the black T. W. Daniel school were comparable 
to that in the white schools and far better than most blacks 
enjoyed in other towns. Furthermore, most Crossett 
employees did whatever the company said. So when the 
company said, “no segregation”, it stopped. Some threats 
were made but none was executed. 


Perhaps the development of the Crossett public school 
system is a good indicator of general development of the 
town since the coming of Georgia Pacific, and it reflects a 
dramatic increase in every area except enrollment. Enroll- 
ment which has declined from a high of 3,628 in 1971 to only 
3,357 in 1977, is most likely due to two major factors. In 
years of extensive construction, more people came to town 
and left with the completion of the projects. This seems to 
have happened in the years from 1969 through 1973. 
Enrollment then declined until 1976, and began to grow 
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again in 1977. The other factor which probably accounts for 
a decline in enrollment is that people have smaller families 
today.” 

In every other category, however, the school system has 
shown a healthy increase. Faculty rose from 117 in 1962 to 
190 in 1977. Salaries increased from $545,000 in 1962 to 
$2,649,204 in 1977, a remarkable increase. Assessments 
grew over the same period similarly, practically doubling, 
from $19,114,930 to an even $36,000,000. Millage also 
showed a healthy increase from 31 in 1962 to 48 in 1977. 
Two new schools have been added to the system: the 
Anderson school, costing $650,000 in the eastern part of 
town, and the North Crossett elementary school, costing 
$853,000. 

Austin White in a 1973 pamphlet vividly pictures the 
versatility of the Crossett public school program. No facet 
of education and care of the youth of the community is 
neglected. There are centralized libraries in each school, 
economic education, individualized math, special education, 
remedial reading, music, home economics, and athletics. 
The athletic program includes the varsity sports of football, 
basketball, track, golf and tennis and includes a total of 435 
participating students and a staff of nine coaches. In 
addition, there is vocational education, business, art, driver 
education, industrial arts and a required course in speech. 
White concludes in his pamphlet, “The school board and 
administration realize that changes will have to continue if 
the educational needs of the community are to be met. The 

curriculum will have to be expanded; the physical plant 
must be enlarged; and the budget will have to be 
increased.”® 

Crossett also boasts the Forest Echoes Vocational 
Technical School, located on Highway 52 just east of North 
Crossett, directed by Charles R. Davis. For this, Georgia 
Pacific donated 35.81 acres. In 1977, theschool enrolled 153 
full-time students. With the evening classes, held outside 
the facility, there were 1,238 students, some bussed to 
central locations. Classes are held in industrial electricity, 
industrial welding, forestry, office occupations and 
nursing. Total cost to a student is $24 per quarter. The 
school contains 37,500 square feet of floor space and is of 
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concrete block, exposed beams construction. The facility 
was valued at $1,014,521 in 1977, including equipment and 
improvements. Davis, a graduate of the University of 
Arkansas at Monticello and with a masters degree from the 
University of Arkansas at Fayetteville, is doing a splendid 
job and has bright hopes for the school’s future. Classes in 
brick masonry, auto mechanics and diesel and more 
housing to accommodate them are needed. 

Crossett also boasts today the Paul Sullins Public 
Library, with over 28,000 volumes, housed in the old Post 
Office building. It has total circulation of 90,000 and is 
supported by a one-mill tax. The Little Theatre, composed 
of voluntary artists and patrons giving plays and concerts 
in the old band hall now is located on Arkansas Street, has 
been renovated to serve the artists and public remarkably 
well. Crossett has now a city park of approximately 45 
acres with concrete walks, nature trails, a zoo, the Lucas 
Lake and Little League ball parks and pavilions at frequent 
intervals. The annual rodeo is one of the oldest and most 
successful institutions and has been in continuous operation 
at the Gates Arena since 1948. The usual community civic 
clubs are present and do remarkably well. Recently a 
museum has been started in a log cabin moved from the 
delta area to the city park. The oldest of the literary clubs in 
Crossett is the Book Club, organized early in the history of 
the town and still meeting regularly. 


William C. Norman told the writer in a recent 
interview, “Crossett never could have grown under the 
Crossett Company as it has under Georgia Pacific.” 
Norman has known both companies intimately, having 
been vice-president of each for many years as well as 
president of the First National Bank. The future may hold 
more for the city as new sources of fuel are sought and 
found. Lignite very possibly will soon be mined in the hills 
north of the city. Chemicals are already becoming a vital 
part of the Georgia Pacific operation and promise to be 
more important in the future. Oil is known to exist in the 
surrounding area and has already been produced in small 
quantities. More and more timber resources are being 
added to the company and the existing forests are being 
cultivated to produce more and better. A wildlife refuge is 
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presently being developed that promises dramatic 
development and attractions for the future. 

Independent businesses were found only outside the 
city before 1946 and they were small and few in number. 
This began to change with the release of houses and space 
by the company so that land was available for construction 
of businesses as well as the service operations. When 
Georgia Pacific bought the Crossett Companies, there were 
the small, struggling businesses outside the city and two 
blocks of almost new stores and other businesses in the 
heart of town at the northend of Main and Pine Streets. The 
future of Crossett will likely depend upon the farsight- 
edness and business acumen of the Georgia Pacific officials 
and the national economy. Good people are here, the climate 
is excellent, the material is available and the need is 
apparent. The further development of oil or chemicals 
could make Crossett the principal city of South Arkansas 
and so could the development of lignite. 


Today, this has all been radically and impressively 
changed. Businessmen, in Crossett and elsewhere, have 
seen the opportunities Crossett offers and the security made 
possible by Georgia Pacific and they have literally flocked 
to the entire areas. Along the highway from Mt. Olive 
Church through West Crossett, there are over 160 
independent business places, all dependent upon Georgia 
Pacific. These businesses are of all kinds and sizes from the 
multi-million dollar Ram Corporation to the small 
independent service stations, and wholesale and retail 
services. All seem to be flourishing. 

West Crossett, from the railroad toward the Ouachita 
River, also prospers with over thirty thriving business 
places where there were only four before Georgia Pacific. 
Also, the residential area of West Crossett has grown 
remarkably until it now is comparable to what Crossett was 
only a few years ago. They are not incorporated, but have 
not agreed to be annexed to the city of Crossett. They do not 
have schools, but they do have churches and a workable 
independent fire department. 

South Crossett has been annexed to Crossett. In 
Crossett proper, including South Crossett, there are 155 
independent business places. This does not include many 
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offices of doctors, dentists, lawyers, hairdressers and a few 
businesses housed in homes. Since wages are uniformly 
good at Georgia Pacific, most of these independent 
businesses do well and more come almost daily, at least 
weekly. A new motel in a national chain has just opened and 
three others operate in North Crossett and West Crossett. 
There was only the old Rose Inn until recent years. Since 
Georgia Pacific came, Crossett has prospered beyond the 
fond dreams of the wisest of our business men in 1962. 


Notes on Chapter Four 

1. Interview by author with William C. Norman, Sr., June 1978. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Interview by author with A. B. Moore, Jr., Mayor of Crossett, 
and former employee of Georgia Pacific. 

4. Georgia Pacific Growth, John Turner, Volume 17, Number 2 
August, 1976. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Interview with Mrs. Bryan Runyan, secretary to the superin- 
tendent of Crossett Public Schools. 

8. Interview with Austin White, business manager for Crossett 
Publie Schools. 
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Chapter V 
The Crossett Area 


On July 4, 1776, when the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted, the Morris Pine was a tall, maturing, fifty- 
year-old sentinel of the forest. Scattered over the forest 
were other tall, slender pines enjoying the clean, pure air of 
the Great Wilderness. 

All about on Hanks Creek and away a few miles in the 
Ouachita bottom and to the east along the Chemanihaupt 
Creek stood great oak, towering cypress, fruitful hickories 
and mammouth gum trees along with the everpresent 
dogwood, maple, huckleberry, persimmon and sassafras. 
And into their branches climbed the honeysuckle, the 
muscadine, the oppossum grape and the sweet grape, anda 
dozen varieties of songbirds livened the forest from dawn to 
dark. 

No white man had yet seen the Morris Pine, which is 
now about five miles below Hamburg, Arkansas, and 
thirteen miles east of Crossett, but it is not unlikely that 
many ared man had paused in its shade and sat a moment in 
its shadow before slaking his thirst from the clear spring 
branch nearby. But to the red man it was just another of the 
thousands of useless tall pines that encumbered the ground. 
There were so many pine trees and they were so tall that 
cultivation of the earth there was too difficult. Cultivation 
was easier down on the Bayou Bartholomew or to the west 
on the Ouachita or far to the east on the Father of Waters. 

So, the tall pine grew on through the rest of the 
eighteenth century and to the very end of the nineteenth 
century and now through three quarters of the twentieth 
century, until today the Morris Pine is nearing 300 years of 
age, the largest pine in all the state or anywhere else so far 
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as it knows. More than ever it is a sentinel of the forest but 
the crown is often shrouded in smog as it looks down into 
Hamburg, the county seat of Ashley County, only five miles 
north and gazes west upon the pulsating industrial town 
and business center of Crossett. 

Though this child of the ages has ceased to grow, it 
continues to baffle the imagination of all who see it. If this 
pine should be cut for lumber, it would produce enough 
good timber to build a five-room house and leave scrap for 
fuel and paper. It now towers 127 feet into the sky, is 13.8 
feet around the base and 53 inches in diameter. At 
approximately 275 years of age, it antedates the 
Declaration of Independence, the Louisiana Purchase, the 
War of 1812 and almost every other major event the white 
man is heir to in America.! 

And near the end of the last century things were 
happening all over the neighborhood, stirring things that 
would bode both good and evil for the future. People were 
moving in and out of the county, some coming in because 
they thought they saw opportunity in this land of giant 
timber. The soil was kind and would produce enough corn 
and cane for bread and molasses along with a bit of cotton 
and ample vegetables. And the forests were full of hogs, fat 
and wild, belonging to anyone who had a dog and a gun to 
kill them. So, with only a bit of labor one had bread, 
molasses, vegetables, wild fruits and nuts and all the meat 
and lard needed for the long winters. It was not a bad place 
to settle. 

But many were leaving because it was getting too 
crowded after the Civil War and some neighbors lived as 
close as a mile from the front stoop. Almost all these people 
who chose to leave had homesteaded their land and now 
they sold it for next to nothing or just moved away and 
allowed the farm to sell later for taxes. After all, the whole 
of the west was open for homesteading or for purchase at 
nominal prices. There was really no good reason to remain 
where neighbors were continually passing the front gate 
and where strangers were always bursting in on their play- 
parties. 

Indians were never a barrier to settlement of the area 
including Ashley County, because it was in the midst of the 
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Great Wilderness extending from the Mississippi to and 
beyond the Saline-Ouachita rivers. This wilderness was 
almost impenetrable by the white man and only trails criss- 
crossed the area. Tremendous stands of timber made 
clearing exceedingly difficult. Even after 1850, the only 
roads were along the high ridges, Hamburg to Marie- 
Saline and Monticello to Bastrop. Marshes and gumbo mud 
made passage through the low places and between ridges or 
hills almost impossible.? 

Though Indians had not lived in large numbers in the 
vicinity of Crossett since the discovery of Louisiana, it is 
entirely possible that some great civilization called the area 
“home” some time before 500 A.D. Mounds dot the area that 
seem to be man-made. Above, from the mouth of the 
Arkansas River down Bayou Macon, at Poverty-Point 
particularly, lived the Tunica, while to the west, above 
Shreveport, Louisiana, lived the Caddo. All these tribes 
were peaceable and lived in thatch huts often covered with 
mud. The Caddo had a habit of drifting eastward and may 
be responsible for these mounds, some of which are burial 
mounds. However, the Quapaw were an agricultural people 
who lived in grass houses, often on mounds. The Tunica 
were a large group and perhaps overflowed the Poverty- 
Point area, spilling remnants onto the Great Wilderness.’ 


The trace of artifacts found in the areaseems due to the 
fact that pottery making was not well developed by any of 
these tribes before 500 A.D. 

Yet this was an exceedingly good hunting ground and 
parties of Indians used it for such until after Arkansas was 
a state. Though the wilderness was not a good place for man 
to settle, it was ideal for game of nearly every kind; deer, 
bear, racoon, wild hog, buffalo and fish of many species. 
Streams of fresh water for large groups of people also were 
absent over much of the area and the Ouachita was salty, as 
was the Saline. So Indians who came and, went took back 
tales of abundant game but did not advise settlement, and 
few settled here in modern times. 

Clarence M. Moore of the Academy of Natural Science 
of Philadelphia tells us in Antiquities of the Ouachita Valley 
that there were many tribes along the Bartholomew, all 
with inferior earthware. They were possibly a farming race 
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who also did a great amount of hunting far beyond their 
villages. Burial sites are found almost the entire length of 
the bayou, Sycamore landing, Mound landing, the Ward 
place, Seven Pines landing, Wilmot, Noble landing, the 
Carlock place and Portland. The graves are usually shallow 
and the pottery primitive. But they were there and in large 
numbers.® 

On the Ouachita, we also find evidence of habitation but 

not abundant. A quarter of a mile above lock number 6, 
three burials were found near the surface. On the Saline 
River, there were a few burial mounds; Goulett Island, 
Godfreys landing, Moore’s mill, Hampton landing, Lowrie’s 
landing and Gee landing. The Saline and Ouachita were 
excellent for fishing and the forest provided abundant 
game. We may safely presume that many of these Indians 
hunted the Crossett-Hamburg area.® 

According to Alvin M. Josephy in Indian Heritage in 
America, these Indians dressed in breech cloths, sleeveless 
shirts, leggings, and moccasins with feathered headdresses 
for the men. The women wore grass skirts with loose fitting 
blouses. The diet was as one would expect, bear ribs, root 
jelly, hominy, corn cakes, corn syrup, along with other 
game and sometimes fish.? 

The first settlers in the Crossett area were at Longview 
in 1819, the year the state became aterritory. Longview was 
situated on the east bank of the Saline where the ground 
was high enough to withstand most high waters and fording 
was comparatively easy except during floods. Steam boats 
came up to Longview with supplies for settlers and often 
with passengers who stayed on or traveled east or west of 
the river to find homesteads. On account of its ferry, 
Longview became increasingly important and aflourishing 
community grew. 

Hunters, trappers and timber man began to make their 
way up the Saline and Ouachita all through the century. 
The first such adventurers were from Louisiana, which was 
much more thickly settled and provided markets for timber 
and hides. Some of these settlers found all they wanted and 
remained to become solid citizens while others stayed just 
long enough to kill game or raft logs and journey back down 
the river to Monroe or New Orleans. 
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Joseph Wheeler lived eight miles up the Saline, raised 
small crops of corn, cane, vegetables and killed his hogs out 
of the swamps. The entire area had to be surveyed as 
statehood approached, so Nicholas Rightor was commis- 
sioned to survey the area in 1826. His only trouble seems to 
have been finding reliable men to assist in the survey. He 
commented upon the abundance of game and wild fruits in 
the area and the magnificence of the timber. He found an 
abundance of deer, bear, wild hogs, oppossum, raccoon, 
squirrels, turkey and ducks. Streams were then filled with 
fish of many varieties. Fruits were plentiful such as 
blackberry, persimmon, cherry, wild plum, several 
varieties of grapes and mayhaw. Many kinds of vegetables 
grew wild. 


As sawmills multiplied along the banks of the 
Ouachita, the Red and the Mississippi Rivers, timbering 
became more and more profitable. There were no roads to 
haul the timber out, so most timber was cut near the water, 
rolled or dragged to the stream and tied together for the 
journey downstream to market. Needless to say, these men 
who rafted timber as well as the timber-cutters were hearty 
men and took great risks. Each log was branded with the 
initials of the owner or cutter and it was free, for the United 
States government had not passed laws governing timber 
along waterways. The prize timber in the earlier days was 
cypress, but as the cypress was cut out, white oak and gum 
became important.? 


Pine trees of great size and height covered the hills all 
over the Crossett area and, as the hardwood was cut, pine 
replaced it. But pine was of little value until near the end of 
the century on account of distance from the water and size 
of the trees. Still, as timber men came up the river and also 
overland, more and more people stayed on to make their 
homes in the hospitable woods where there had never been 
any trouble with Indians. Quapaws who hunted the forests 
now and then until dispossessed by the government, had a 
reputation of never having killed a white man. Congenial 
settlements began to grow up at strategic points and 
farmers began to clear plantations and small farms on 
ridges just above the high water marks of creeks and rivers. 
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Near the conjunction of the Ouachita and Saline 
Rivers, a commercial settlement grew until, by 1860, Marie 
Saline, just south of the present highway bridge, had fifty- 
six families. It was a business center for the entire county as 
steamboats brought wares for the stores in all the villages. 
There were warehouses, stores, residences and canals. In 
event of very high water, it was not difficult for flatboats to 
carry heavy loads of goods to the ridge road which became 
known as the Marie-Saline-Hamburg road. This thriving 
village remained important to the economy of the County 
until about 1900 when railroads made it fade away rather 
quickly. However, in its heyday, Marie-Saline was a port 
for goods hauled as far away as Snyder, Berlin, Fountain 
Hill and, of course, Hamburg. Mr. J. V. B. Stone, who died 
in 1968 at the age of 97, with 11 out of 14 children still living, 
told the author of hauling great loads of goods on heavy 
wagons to Marie Saline from Hamburg and Berea and 
other points in the County.!° 


The Marie Saline road along the ridges from 
Hamburg, past Brushy settlement, to Marie Saline, thence 
to Sulphur Springs, boasted many settlers by 1855. A 
General Hawkins had a farm on the ridge below Marie 
Saline and owned slaves, a Mr. W. Williams owned a gin 
and a grist mill and farmed quite successfully. Widow 
Gillespie lived on the ridge. Old man Wimberly and his sons 
Abner and George farmed and owned slaves whose 
descendants still reside in Crossett. Joe Bell and a Mr. 
Connor also lived on the Marine Saline road. Mr. Connor 
successfully grew wheat. John R. Allen was representative 
in the state legislature in 1855. A few miles southeast of 
Sulphur Springs was an up and coming village called 
White. 

All around the present city of Crossett people settled on 
hills and ridges and formed self-sustaining farms. Each 
farm possessed a blacksmith shop and perhaps asugar mill 
or syrup mill and nearby was a gin owned by another 
farmer who charged a toll for ginning. Crops were those 
needed by the farmers such as rice, wheat, corn, sugar cane, 
sorghum, and vegetables. Subsistence farmers worked at 
hunting, rafting, stave cutting or sawmilling when crops 
were laid by and before the crop was ready for gathering 
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and in the wintertime. Most of what the settler needed grew 
around him, and he did not need much money.!” 

Perhaps the most thriving village in the area was 
Petersburg, four to six miles southwest of Crossett and 
perhaps three miles west of Sulphur Springs. Petersburg 
was just above the high water mark. About 1899 
Petersburg had a two-story hotel run by Frank Erickson 
for the benefit of patrons of Sulphur Springs. There were 
several stores, blacksmith shops, and several good 
residences. Dr. S. C. Spencer practiced medicine there for 
some years. Macedonia Church served the community as a 
religious community center. It was Methodist, but Baptists 
also had a church there. At Macedonia Methodist Church 
was a graveyard which survives in good condition today. F. 
O. Switzer, progenitor of the Switzers of Crossett, owned 
120 acres of timber and a sawmill at or near Petersburg. 
His son later owned a sawmill nearer Crossett.!8 

A. C. Moncrief, Sr., who lived in Crossett all his 
working life and died at 87, told the author that this area 
had some of the most magnificent timber to be found 
anywhere in the United States. Much of the pine timber was 
virgin and most of the timberland was selling for as little as 
fifty cents an acre in 1899. Some virgin trees contained as 
much as 7,000 board feet, enough to build a good three-room 
house. Many of these trees were three to five feet in 
diameter. The author himself saw a butt cut of one of the 
last of the forest giants hauled to Crossett, but it was too big 
for the saws in the mill. Except for the Wilcoxon Forest, no 
such virgin timber is to be found in the area now.'4 

Social life in the 1890’s was restricted but delightful 
and no one complained of having nowhere to go or nothing 
to do. The family, the church, and the school provided 
opportunities for social contact. Sometimes the school and 
church were in the same building and almost always near a 
spring or fresh-running stream. Near most churches was a 
graveyard for the entire community and, like the church 
house, cared for by the community. Services were held 
usually once a month, often Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
morning and also often with dinner on the ground after the 
Sunday morning service. These churches were usually 
Methodist or Baptist and both were strong on doctrine, but 
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each felt equally responsible for the entire community, 
religiously and otherwise. 

Weddings were interesting and important occasions 
for the communities. All neighbors were invited to a 
wedding and the ceremony was often in the home of the 
bride, either in the living room or on the big front porch. All 
necessities for the beginning of married life were provided 
by neighbors with the house-raising just before or after the 
wedding. A shivaree was often held by the young people two 
or three days after the ceremony. The couple was supposed 
to be greatly surprised as the youths rang bells, beat pans, 
and played French harps in the middle of the night. After 
the young couple was awakened, all were invited in for 
refreshments and a dance or play-party afterward. 

The revival meeting during the summer months was a 
high religious occasion as well as asocial affair. Members of 
all churches gathered at the meeting house to hear a long, 
sometimes overlong, sermon and to enjoy the spirited 
singing of the entire congregation. The method of travel to 
and from the revival meeting was walking, horseback 
riding, an entire family riding together in a horsedrawn 
wagon and sometimes on mule back. Now and then a buggy 
was seen on the road and less often a grand surrey. Almost 
always climaxing the revival meeting was a dinner on the 
ground and a baptizing. The dinner on the ground sported 
every known kind of meat, both domestic and wild, cakes, 
puddings, pies, sugar cookies and a plentiful supply of 
vegetables. Fried chicken and chicken cobbler were 
favorite foods at these grand occasions.16 

Predators sometimes killed chickens, hogs and even 
calves, and hunting these wild animals became a duty as 
well as a cooperative sport. Nearly everyone kept from one 
to a dozen trained dogs to hunt raccoons, opossums, 
panthers, bobcats and wolves, the most feared of all the 
forest animals. When one or more of these beasts began to 
destroy flocks or animals, the men of the entire neighbor- 
hood would assemble and loose their dogs for the chase 
which might last all night or two or three nights and days. !” 


Schools provided some of the social life of all villages. 
Though the terms were often short and the teachers not too 
well trained on occasion, special days like opening of the 
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term, Christmas, Easter and Thanksgiving, brought the 
residents together and they usually had a great time. Often 
at these special days there would be footracing, a ballgame, 
a spelling bee and speeches by leading citizens. Box suppers 
where boxes of food, prepared by the young ladies of the 
community and sold to a suitor at the highest bid, were a 
source of income for the school as well as good entertain- 
ment. Planning and financing the school brought the people 
together in a cooperative effort.'8 


While speaking of social activities, it may be good to 
speak of the Sulphur Spring's development, for it furnished 
many occasions for social gatherings in the latter half of the 
past century. It is said that the springs were discovered in 
1850 by an Indian drinking from the spring and thinking, 
when he paused to smell the water, that he had been 
poisoned. George Wimberly assured the Indian that he had 
not been poisoned.!9 


Soon after this experience, Fred Switzer, with his son, 
Fred H. Switzer, arrived from South Carolina and home- 
steaded the springs. Mr. Switzer immediately saw the 
possibilities of the spring, but it was too low and wet for any 
kind of development. By hauling in hundreds of wagonloads 
of dirt, the area around the spring was raised enough to 
make it habitable, and he built a two-story lodge of logs and 
very rough lumber which he called “Hotel-Lodge”. It was 
quite an accomplishment, for the hotel-lodge had eight 
rooms downstairs and eight upstairs; cracks were daubed 
with mud and rough lumber for floors and there was a 
gallery across the entire front. Outside the hotel-lodge was a 
bath house of logs with a wooden bathtub that leaked. This 
was no great problem, however, for some of Mr. Switzer’s 
thirty-three slaves were assigned to carry the water. 
Bathing in the water, along with drinking it, was said to 
heal kidney disease in a very short time.” 


Rich planters along the Mississippi soon heard about 
the spring and came in good numbers to be healed by the 
waters. An added source of entertainment at thespring was 
horse-racing with ordinary stock produced by area 
farmers. As many as 500 people would assemble on 
Saturdays to watch these races, made _ particularly 
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interesting by riding the horses bareback. Betting on the 
outcome of each race was allowed. 

There was a grocery store nearby where people 
purchased their necessities and near it was asaloon made of 
logs where whiskey was sold in whatever containers a 
person might bring along. The whiskey was brought up the 
Ouachita River from New Orleans by boat. The owner of the 
saloon was Jack Wimberly, who installed the first sawmill 
south of Little Rock and also made some brick for his own 
use. 

The spring was a favorite spot for many kinds of 
outings, for it was then a beautiful spot and near a well- 
traveled ridge road. Barbecues were held often at the 
spring where deer, goat and hogs were barbecued. Often as 
many as 300 people attended the barbecues to watch horse 
racing, wander in the woods and enjoy the hospitality of the 
springs. At these gatherings people often formed 
impromptu orchestras of guitars, fiddles, horns and other 
musical instruments. 

In 1870, the hotel was torn down and eight two-room log 
cabins replaced it. The cabins were for tourists, but they 
never attained the popularity of the original and attractive 
rustic “Hotel-Lodge.” The fortune of the spring has 
fluctuated from time to time, and finally Homer Bryant 
bought the property, built a magnificent log house as his 
home and developed the spring as a mineral-water enter- 
prise.2! Only recently Bryant sold the spring and the 
business to a local businessman, Victor Scott, who carries 
on the mineral-water business.” 

Except for the men who left home and went to the Civil 
War, Ashley County and the immediate area of Crossett 
were hardly touched by hostilities. There was a skirmish at 

Longview and a near battle at Hamburg, but most of the 
real fighting was above or east of Ashley County. The 
county was simply too far from any important waterway or 
strategic center to be the cause of armed conflict. Hard 
times set in after the war was over, but people still were able 
to live pretty well from their own produce and the fruits of 
the woods. The great timber still grew, staves were being 
cut and lumber rafted, but most of the valuable pine 
remained virtually untouched.” 
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In the 1890's, things began changing in the wilderness. 
The county seat of Hamburg was growing rapidly. 
Hamburg began to receive a daily paper from Little Rock 
and daily mail as well. Staving was important and W. H. 
Wells of Portland sold 500,000 staves in one year. But 
freight rates were high on the railroads, and staves were 
shipped often by water, down the Bartholomew or 
Ouachita. Men’s suits sold for five dollars and shoes for one 
dollar. A stave company began operation in Hamburg and 
the Kettrel gin ginned more cotton than ever. J. L. Foote 
paid four dollars per thousand for logs delivered to his mill 
on Chemanihaupt Creek. Nine saloons operated in the county 
and a telephone system was installed in Hamburg with only 
one phone. 

Between 1898 and 1900, 150 new houses were built in 
Hamburg, a railroad was serving the town and surround- 
ing area and five new brick store buildings were erected in 
the business section. Due to the railroads, other commu- 
nities like Brushy and Marie Saline were experiencing 
difficulties. 

Businessmen were beginning to see the potential of the 
tremendous pine timber in the county and sawmills were 
rising all around, each cutting small amounts of timber but 
all together making quite a show. The Beekman mill, 
southwest of Hamburg and southeast of what is now 
Crossett, was a large mill and the town was growing. Berea, 
north of the Promised Land settlement, was a good mill and 
there was a large mill in Fountain Hill, operated by a Mr. 
Ford. A mill on Chemanihaupt Creek shipped a good 
quantity of lumber and there was a Walker mill in 
Hamburg. Southwest of the present Crossett, Fred Switzer 
operated a mill near Sulphur Springs. Logs and lumber 
were hauled from the woods by oxen, horses and mules. 


So, Crossett was not situated in as isolated an area as is 
sometimes supposed, for all around the immediate area of 
the new industry and the town were prosperous farmers, 
able lumbermen, good merchants and thriving communi- 
ties. Hamburg was no longer isolated and Snyder was ona 
railroad. Fountain Hill was an important village situated in 
a prosperous farming area with a post office and several 
stores. White and Petersburg were villages of importance 
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and Marie Saline and Longview were fast declining as 
would Brushy in the very near future. 

At the time that mills were established at Thornton, 
Wilmar and Fordyce near the beginning of this century, the 
people of the Crossett-Hamburg area were either 
consolidating and building for the future or selling their 
land and moving west. As we have noted previously, some 
were simply abandoning their farms, loading up and 
moving to less crowded land. Others sold their land for as 
little as one dollar an acre and moved. To many, it looked 
like the whole wilderness was filling up entirely too rapidly 
for the welfare of future generations.”4 

At the same time, enterprising local people and 
sometimes unscrupulous outsiders were grabbing all the 
land they could and gambling on the future. Syndicates 
from as far away as London, England, had representatives 
buying all the land they could and as cheaply as possible. 
Much land was sold for taxes and then bought by lumber 
men, syndicates or enterprising local people for the amount 
of taxes or a little more. Vast areas had also been given to 
railroads or prospective railroads and most of it wound up 
in some prospector’s portfolio. A far-sighted man could 
make a fortune for himself and others if he happened along 
the South Arkansas, North Louisiana area then, and some 
did just that. 

Then there was Creamer Town, a sawmill village just 
fifteen or twenty blocks from First and Main Streets. A Mr. 
Creamer had built a fairly large mill beyond Kentucky 
Street to the west and built Creamer Town to house his 
employees. He also built the Lucas Lake, for a dependable 
water supply. The lake is still there and now is part of the 
Crossett Forest Park. There were 35 or more houses then on 
Florida, Georgia and Kentucky Streets and most still 
stand, some on the original foundations. Of course, many of 
the houses have been rebuilt, added to, or so altered that 
none of them look as they did when the Creamer Mill stood. 
There was also a Creamer Hotel which stood until 1977 
when it burned and a commissary, the location of which is 
uncertain. Bits of the concrete foundations of the mill may 
still be seen on lower Eighth Street. So Creamer Town was 
here long before the Crossett interests came and was bought 
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out by them to eliminate competition and secure their 
timber resources. So, though Crossett was built in a 
wilderness, aS so many have written, it was not an 
uninhabited wilderness, for the first settlers there had 
neighbors in Creamer Town. 
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Chapter VI 
Crossett’s Industries 


The Crossett Company experienced steady growth and 
expansion in its formative years. The company constructed 
the Ashley Drew and Northern Railroad, employed the 
latest technology in sawmilling, and produced superior 
products from high grade timber. Within a short period, 
Crossett was recognized as having a modern sawmill, and 
its products came to be well known in the lumber trade.! 

In the early period, the company anticipated a lumber 
operation of around twenty years. But in the meantime, 
technological developments indicated that paper and other 
products might be profitably manufactured from second 
growth pine and hardwoods. Already, where virgin timber 
had been cut, vigorous stands of young pines appeared. In 
addition, much of the company acreage was low and wet 
and suitable only for growth of hardwoods. Executives of 
the company established a forestry division in 1919 to 
protect their cutover lands from fire and other hazards.2 

Besides the regular grades of lumber for building 
construction, the company produced specialty material of 
many varieties. Siding for buildings was most in demand 
by the trade. This species of lumber, differing in length, 
width, and thickness, varied in quality from “A” to economy 
grade “D.” Colonial siding of top quality was used exten- 
sively for decoration in expensive housing. It was a product 
originally developed by the Crossett Company. Log cabin 
siding, which produced a rustic effect, was used in con- 
struction of summer homes, camps, and tourist buildings.? 

The hardwood mill was established in 1907 and 
produced interior finishes of royal oak and gum.‘ In addi- 
tion, trim of various kinds and lengths was manufactured 
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and then wrapped in kraft paper for protection during 
shipment. All trim required a high degree of precision in 
both manufacture and drying. Oak, gum, and pecan had 
superior finishing qualities demanded in more expensive 
homes.® 

Production of pine paneling of various grades pos- 
sessed uniformity in color, figure, and grain and after 
careful drying, eliminated pitch from the lumber. To a 
lesser extent, hardwood paneling of many sizes was 
produced from oak, gum, and cypress. Antique oak and 
royal cypress paneling were offered for sale in differing 
sizes and grades.® 

Hardwood flooring, produced from high quality 
timber, was in great demand. Royal oak and royal beech, 
and gum flooring were first air dried, then run through the 
dry kilns, and afterward through the manufacturing plant. 
Pine flooring, seasoned in dry kilns, was given on edge or 
flat-grain finish. Flooring was also used as a base for 
linoleum. Material, solid and glued, was produced for stair 
treads, risers, banisters, handrails, counter tops, and 
shelving. From hardwood came material for the construc- 
tion of box cars, wagons, furniture, and other purposes.’ 

Cedric Foster broadcast over KAGH Radio and other 
stations on March 26, 1956 that 75,000,000 board feet of 
lumber would be shipped out of Crossett that year, and the 
548,000 acres of Crossett timber lands had been on a 
sustained yield basis since 1929, thus assuring the company 
of perpetual yield.’ In 1961, Peter Watzek, president of the 
Crossett Companies, reported in the annual information 
letter that the Crossett Lumber Company was one of the 
largest and most efficient sawmill operations in the United 
States.2 The operation then consisted of two sawmills, a 
planing mill, and other facilities for the manufacture of a 
complete line of lumber products that included all kinds of 
soft pine items.® 

Utilization of each log brought into the plant was 
practically one hundred percent. Slabs and other waste 
from logs were chipped and used by the paper mill. Bark 
and sawdust were burned for fuel. Watzek also reported 
that a modernization program had just been completed to 
better handle increasing volume.” 
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Two plans were initiated in the early thirties to solve 
the problem of inferior hardwoods, particularly the 
prevalent red oak which grew almost everywhere in the 
company’s holdings. One plan was to deaden the inferior 
oak, hickory, and gum by girdling. This was accomplished 
by cutting a ring around the tree near its base deep enough 
to prevent sap from rising to feed the upper part of the tree. 
A tree so girdled would usually die within the year, leaving 
space and sunlight for the growth of struggling young 
pines. Officials of the company saw potential in the oak for 
commercial purposes and instituted scientific studies in the 
late twenties." 

These experiments and a developing market for 
charcoal led to the construction of the Crossett Chemical 
Company in 1930. The main idea at the time was the 
production of charcoal to be sold in packages through the 
regular markets or to dealers in carload lots. It was not 
long, however, until by-products became more important 
than the coal itself.!2 

In the beginning, the chemical wood was cut from 
inferior trees in the forest in billet lengths and hauled to the 
mill in trucks or railroad cars. On the wood yard, after 
drying, the wood was then moved by steel cars into the 
burning house where it was burned into the desired 
charcoal. The charcoal; after cooling, was transferred into 
the loading sheds for packaging. Waste from manufac- 
turing hardwood lumber was also converted into charcoal.!8 

As experiments continued, many products of charcoal 
manufacture came from inferior hardwoods. Recently, the 
Chemical Company began salvaging sulphuric acid from 
waste materials in the paper mills which was used in the 
Chemical Company’s operations. Sulphate soap skimmings 
obtained from kraft paper mills, when compressed with 
sulphuric acid, produced tall oil, a product employed in 
manufacturing paints, cleaning compounds, and asphalt 
products. The name brand is seecotol. Salt cake brine is 
piped back to the paper mills for use in cooking liquor for 
pulping purposes.'4 

Sulphate soap skimmings are also used as a drilling 
fluid emulsifier, and the product is sold under the trade 
name seeco-mul. This is the only company in the world to 
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Crossett Smokestack in 1924. The 275-foot smokestack was built in 1923- 
1924 when the Crossett Company was converting from steam to electricity. 
The Weber Chimney Company of Chicago took about 5 months to build it. 
The firm dug a pit about 28 feet deep and then at the bottom drove pilings 
another 20 to 25 feet to the permanent water table. Concrete was poured to 
fill the pit and form the foundation. When it was painted the mammoth job 
took 7 or 8 weeks to complete and required 175 gallons of Mauve Gray paint 
for 2 coats. It was dynamited by Georgia Pacific in April, 1978 because it 
cost between $7,000 and $8,000 a year to change a beacon light on it that 
lasted less than a year. The Company paid almost $14,000 to have it 
destroyed. Courtesy E. C. Gates file 


make the product from sulphate soap skimmings. In 
addition, the company produces wood alcohol, turpentine, 
glacial acid, and wood oils. The principal product of the 
chemical division of the company is, however, still charcoal. 
Since the beginning of the plant in 1930, the Crossett 
Company has produced enough charcoal to make a solid 
train 245 miles long. The company salvages many products 
from its other mills. Even the gasses given off that will not 
condense into some useful product are burned as fuel. 


Briquettes bought at the grocery store or sporting 
goods establishments were a product of the Crossett Chemi- 
cal Company. The charcoal was pulverized, chemically 
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treated, and pressed into briquettes under great pressure. 
Briquettes are popular all over the nation for back yard 
cook-outs because they are clean and easy to handle. This is 
in contrast to the beginning when most of the product was 
sold for industrial purposes. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the chemical operation 
can be gained from the following facts. In 1960, the com- 
pany consumed over 2,000 carloads of wood from the forests 
of Crossett. The Ashley Drew and Northern Railroad 
handled an average of 150 carloads of chemical products 
each month. The Chemical Company, employing 200 
persons, with its own laboratory, tested each batch of wood 
products to determine if the product measured up to rigid 
standards and also to gain ideas for new products.!® 

The importance of the Chemical Company’s operation 
can be seen in the widespread use of its products. In 1964, 
the company shipped a variety of their production into 
thirty-five states of the union and aconsiderable quantity to 
foreign countries. In February, 1954 the company shipped 
85,000 gallons of turpentine to West Germany. 


Early in the 1960’s it became apparent, with the rapid 
cutting of inferior timbers, reforestation in pine, and the 
discontinuance of the hardwood mill, that the Chemical 
Company would one day have to either change methods of 
operation or close down. The deadening of inferior hard- 
woods, the consumption by other industries, and the growth 
of pine on lands that were originally covered with hardwood 
left little raw material for the Chemical Company. Since 
the Georgia Pacific Corporation decided to concentrate on 
production of paper and paneling, it seemed best to close the 
Chemical Company and consolidate operations with an 
organization the company already owned in Tennessee that 
manufactured Royal Oak Charcoal and other allied 
products.'6 

Some of the Chemical Company’s buildings still stand 
as mute evidence of what could be done with complete 
utilization. Born in the heart of the depression and 
dedicated to one hundred percent utilization of forest 
materials, the Crossett Chemical Company added immeas- 
urably to the economy of Crossett and was the one 
organization that never lost money.!” 
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Before 1930, experiments in laboratories and the 
successful operation of paper mills that utilized sawmill 
waste and young pines had ushered in a new industry 
elsewhere. The Crossett Company was not unaware of the 
probability of making paper at Crossett. The company had 
tried to develop prosperous farms for their cutover lands 
but failed.!8 Cutover lands increased each year of lumber 
operations. Such lands, even if reforested, would produce 
little income until the timber was of sufficient size for 
lumber manufacture. 


The Crossett Lumber Company, by the 1930’s, had 
huge stands of small pines that were suitable for paper 
making. Officials decided to borrow $4,500,000 to build a 
kraft paper mill. The company mortgaged their vast 
timber holdings to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and started construction of its first paper mill in 1935.!9 


The paper division of the Crossett Company went into 
production on March 7, 1987. The paper mill began 
operations with one fourdrinier machine, which produced 
about 150 tons of kraft paper daily, and one small machine 
to make pulp. At the time of the publication of We Are The 
Crossett Company in 1960, the mill operated two four- 
driniers plus a new cylinder machine that produced 600 
tons of paper per day. The cylinder machine was added in 
1949 at the same time the second fourdrinier machine was 
installed. The second fourdrinier was called the Pioneer 
because it produced kraft paper faster than any other 
machine on the market.” 


Allen Watson, tour foreman for the Georgia Pacific 
Corporation, explained the paper making process as 
follows: 


From the storing pond, wood is picked up by a crane 
and then water-floated back to the wood room and run 
through the chippers which cut the wood into very small 
chips with very sharp knives. The chips are then conveyed 
on a 36 inch belt to the storage bin and, when needed, to the 
digesters into which the chips are dropped from above. 

White, green, and black liquors are used in digestors 
under steam and cook the wood for varying periods to 
determine softness or hardness, or P.M., per magnet 
number. 
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The digesters are opened when the stock is sufficiently 
cooked, and the stock is blown into diffusers for washing. 
While the stock is in the diffusers, the black liquor is 
washed out. The cooking in liquor is to remove everything 
but the fiber itself. 

From the diffusers, the stock is moved to the screen 
room, and the stock goes over the screen or cylinders and 
then goes out into a vat, washed clean, and discharged on 
the opposite side. 

The clean stock then goes into the stock chest or 
storage. From the stock chest, the stock moves to the beater 
room, a room with low consistency filters, and pick up rolls, 
from whence it is rolled into another stock chest or storage. 


Consistency is raised to three or four percent, for if the 
stock is of too high consistency, it will get air bound. 


From the filters, it is moved through five jordans, a 
jordan being a refiner or cutter and capable of being 
adjusted to cut the stock the desired length. 


From these five jordans or refiners, it is then moved 
from the machine stock chest and through four other 
jordans or refiners and onto the paper machine and mixed 
with reclaimed water from under the fourdriniers. 
Consistency is then brought down again to two percent or 
headbox consistency. 

Then a fan pump mixes the stock with water and 
pushes it into a headbox with electrifying rolls which keep 
the stock from lumping up. From there, the stock goes onto 
the wire, the fourdrinier wire, a small copper coated 
stainless wire mesh like a screen door wire. 


Paper is then actually formed on the wire, which on the 
number two machine is 126 inches by 217 inches, and 
excess water is taken out of the sheet by forming boards. 
When the paper is formed on the wire, it moves over the 
couch roll at the end of the wire and is taken into the presses 
on wet felt. 

The sheet of paper then goes through two presses with 
a vacuum on the under side to remove more water from the 
felts. 

From the presses, the sheet of paper goes through a 
smoothing process into driers which are steam heated. The 
number two machine has 44 driers, the paper going over 
and under the driers. 


The sheet of paper then goes through the calendar 
stock where it is finished. The more calendar rolls that 
move down the sheet, the smoother the paper becomes. 

When the paper is finished and smoothed, it is wound 
onto a reel weighing about fifteen tons. It then leaves the 
machine and is carried by crane to the winder where it is 
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rewound and cut into length and diameter rolls as 
required. 

From here, it goes into the finishing room where 
information determined by the customer is stenciled on the 


rolls. 

The rolls then move downstairs by elevator to the 
loading dock and down on the dock on conveyor chain to the 
box car and picked up by clamp truck and loaded into the 
box car. The load of pulp wood has thus become paper and 
is on its way to the customer.?! 


The next expansion of the Crossett Company occurred 
in 1955 when they built the $16,000,000 bleached food board 
mill. Raw material is a combination of bleached pine and 
hardwood pulp in manufacture of food board which is used 
extensively in the manufacture of milk cartons, and ice 
cream and other food containers. This addition to other 
Crossett industries was significant as it opened up a vast 
new market for hardwoods that had been formerly 
limited.” 

Pulp and Paper, a national publication of the pulp and 
paper industries, in October, 1956 described the paper- 
making process as related to the food board mill. The story 
tells graphically of the industry and ingenuity of the 
officials of the Crossett industries. Peter Watzek, president 
of the Crossett Companies, found that the national 
production of food board increased from 461,000 tons in 
1947 to 1,002,000 tons in 1964, a boost of 117 percent. The 
company had previously made studies in oak and gum 
pulping as early as 1944 in their own laboratories. Studies 
were also being made in the laboratory of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, the Forest Products Laboratory in 
Madison, Wisconsin and in Solvay process division. 
Company executives and scientists had suspected for some 
years that a mixture of pine and hardwoods would produce 
a better food board than those made from bleached pine 
pulp.” 

An extensive research program was therefore carried 
on which resulted in perfection of the process to use pulp 
from oak and gum. In 1952, the decision to build the new 
mill for food board was made. The experiment spread all 
over the nation. Hardwoods were shipped to Madison, 
Wisconsin and tested in various combinations in small 
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twelve-inch machines in Forest Products Laboratories. 
Meanwhile, new experimental facilities were installed in 
Crossett laboratories. When K. C. Chesley, director of 
Crossett Research Division, thought they were ready, the 
entire Herty Foundation Laboratory of Savannah, Georgia 
was rented for a whole month. The Herty staff worked with 
scientists from Crossett on a twenty-four hour schedule and 
produced five tons of pulp in 150-pound batches. This was 
sent to the Federal Paper Board Company in Reading, 
Pennsylvania where it was blended with pine pulp into 
cylinder board. The process proved to be successful, and in 
1953 the Crossett Board of Directors decided to start on the 
mill immediately. 

The water supply was insufficient for an additional 
mill, and another source had to be found. In 1949, an 
engineering survey discovered an ancient underground 
river about eight miles southeast of Crossett. Tests showed 
the supply to be sufficient. Five seventeen-inch five-stage 
wells were sunk which supplied water to the number one 
mill. The water had to be softened to meet specific 
demands of bleached board.”4 


The making of bleached board is, perhaps, the most 
complicated process employed by Crossett Paper Mills. The 
hardwood chips are stored in silos and fed from there by a 
belt rotary disc feeder to the digester, passing under a 
magnet which removes all ferrous materials. The chips are 
continually weighed by a weightometer to accurately 
regulate the cooking charge. Pink liquor, made in the 
chemical area, is spread over fifty percent of the oven dry 
chips about evenly divided between white and red oak, and 
gum. The digester of 3,000 foot capacity and forty-eight feet 
high lined with steel is directly heated by a heat exchanger. 
The chips are cooked for four hours under 110 pounds 
pressure at 350 degrees heat. About sixteen tons of chips are 
cooked in one process and blown into storage and circulated 
by a Bingham pump. Additional kraft cooking capacity is 
supplied by two 2,800-cubic-foot digesters at mill number 
one. 

The chips are refined and washed by a double-disc 
refiner, driven by 2400-volt motors that produce about 
seventy tons per day. Refined stock is channeled through a 
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The machine that actually makes the food board, 
designed by Crossett and Beloit engineers, is one of the 
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largest cylinder machines in the world. It was one of the 
first such machines in the South with a completely enclosed 
hood, and its function is to mix hardwood and pine pulp in 
proper proportions.”8 

The Crossett Company, unlike most industries in the 
South, sought through research to find new profitable uses 
for trees ordinarily considered worthless. In addition, the 
company, through research, was able to develop a number 
of new products that enhanced the value of timber already 
commercially valuable. The Research Division, beginning 
in 1941 with only one employee, has improved and stimu- 
lated manufacturing. By 1954, the division was investi- 
gating products ranging from studies in pine sawmill waste 
to improvement of tall oil quality. In 1960, with the object of 
improving quality of products and efficiency of operations, 
$357,000 were allotted for experimentation with a variety 
of products. 


Improvement and development of new products are the 
dividends of the chemical division. While others in various 
mills are making chemicals, lumber, and paper, scientists 
and mathematicians are developing new products and 
processes. The role of the research division is to find new 
uses and new processes for raw materials that come from 
the forests. Men employed in the division are involved in 
three types of effort: basic research, applied research, and 
development.9 

In basic research, scientists are like explorers, delving 
into the unknown and finding new knowledge of materials 
that could be manufactured by Crossett. Naturally, many 
discoveries and ideas at the moment seem worthless, but 
one in a thousand may produce high dividends. Another 
area of their work is stream improvement and effluent 
disposal. They found a way for Crossett mills to dispose of 
their 25,000,000 gallons of waste to prevent pollution of 
Ouachita River. For this, impounding basins were 
constructed to control the flow of the waste into streams. 
Laboratory tests show how to regulate the flow. Moreover, 
research goes on to devise more efficient methods of waste 
disposal. 

By 1960 the division had forty-three employees. 
Crossett scientists do not dwell in ivory towers with millions 
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to spend but are directly concerned as to whether or not the 
woods will bring profits to the corporation. Actually, their 
greatest contribution is the assurance that the company 
will always produce new and better forest products at 
lowest possible cost.*° 

The construction of the particle board plant in 1958 was 
an outgrowth of the need for complete utilization of the 
large stands of gum on company lands. While the supply of 
gum lasted, the mill produced flakeboard but later was 
converted to utilize waste particles that resulted from saw 
and planing mill operations.*! 

The particle board plant is 300 feet long, four stories 
high, and from 85 to 250 feet wide. It furnishes employment 
for 115 persons with an annual payroll of over $500,000. One 
hundred tons of flakeboard per day is produced, or 
25,000,000 square feet annually. The process was perfected 
by Erwin Behr of West Germany, and the Weyerhauser 
Company holds exclusive rights in the United States. The 
Crossett Company operates on a franchise from the Weyer- 
hauser Company.” 

The process is quite simple. The particles are bound 
together in predictable patterns to form a board with two 
surface layers and a center or core layer. Each surface layer 
is about one-twelfth of an inch thick, composed of particles 
three-fourths of an inch long, one-eighth of an inch wide, 
and about one-thousandth of an inch thick. The core layer 
varies with the thickness of the board and is composed of 
particles with a maximum length of one and one-half 
inches, one-half inch wide, and sixteen-thousandths of an 
inch thick. The layers are made in such a manner that the 
particles in the lengthwise direction are the grain direction 
of the wood and layered in such a way that they interlock 
with their surfaces in the plane of the board. Their long 
dimensions run in all directions within the plane. There is 
one hundred percent bond between particles and no 
compression of the wood itself.38 

The sheets of board are sanded to surface smoothness, 
and every step of the process is quality controlled by hyper- 
sensitive machinery and experienced men. Control panels 
are located at strategic points within the mill from which 
the equipment is monitored and controlled by electrical 
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signals. About 113 miles of electrical wire are involved in 
this control system. A part of quality control is the well- 
equipped laboratory, and the finished product is tested in 
all its physical qualities: bending strength, screw holding 
power, dimensional stability, thickness, and weight 
tolerance. 

The particle board, made from mill waste, is suitable 
for a wide variety of purposes: core for furniture, cabinets, 
ceilings, counter tops, decorative paneling, displays, doors, 
garage wall linings, partitions, shelving, table tops, store 
fixtures, truck body liners, wall panels, and underlay for 
floors. Market for this material has increased greatly since 
1960, and it is now sold all over the United States, chiefly 
through Georgia Pacific Corporation offices and ware- 
houses.*4 

If a person toured the mill just to see how it operates, he 
would begin in the mill yard where thousands of tons of 
particles are stored out in the open, for weather does not 
appreciably injure the material. The mill yard is piled 
almost mountain high with particles, minute pieces of wood 
from plywood and lumber manufacture, blown in from 
Crossett mills, or trucked in from other firms. These 
particles go directly into driers after they have been 
separated by an air system which rejects dust and particles 
too small for use. Time in the driers required for separation 
of the particles ranges from thirty seconds to a full minute 
at a temperature of 600 degrees Fahrenheit. The heat 
decreases as the whirling particles travel through the 
driers.*5 

In the separators, undersized and oversized particles 
are removed. The rejected particles are carried out by a jet 
system to the Crossett paper mills and used for fuel. 
Accepted particles go into vibrating feeders where three 
belt balances weigh and record the amount of particles 
passing over them. The vibrators smooth out the flow of 
particles and provide a steady, uniform stream which is 
deposited on the belt balances.%6 


From the balances, the particles go into the glueing 
system where they are sprayed with synthetic resin 
adhesive and emulsified wax. The amount of glue on the 
particles is determined by a signal from the weight 
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balances to the control panel. Spray nozzles eject the proper 
mixture of glue as the particles pass. Controls on the third 
floor determine the process from the milling through 
drying, sifting, glue application, and mixing.” 

The glued particles are conveyed from the glueing 
machine into four storage bunkers that feed the forming 
machine as a control panel takes over the making of the 
board. A bottom layer of particles is spread by the forming 
machine, thus a thin layer of core particles and a top layer of 
surface particles form a three-layer mat on a moving oval 
plate.%8 

The mat is about four inches thick as this stage is 
reached. As the continuous mat moves along the conveyor 
line, it is separated into individual mats by an upward 
movement of a steel plate which dumps the superfluous 
material into a hopper for further use. The individual mats 
are 199 inches long and 51 to 59 inches wide. The mats are 
then weighed and placed in presses to consolidate them and 
preserve their structure for further processing.*? 

From the presses, the mats go through longitudinal 
saws which trim their edges. The mats thus trimmed are 
conveyed into a press loading rack, then afterward moved 
into the main press, which has a capacity of holding 
eighteen mats. Then for fifteen minutes, the mat is consol- 
idated under heat and pressure according to a pre- 
determined program. In one full day of operation, the plant 
ean produce 20,000 linear feet of three-fourths inch particle 
board.?° 

Mats are transported from the main press to the cooling 
unit, then weighed and stored in a warehouse where they 
are consolidated or cured for several days. They are then 
transferred by lift truck to the beginning of the finishing 
line and then are conveyed into a semi-automatic, custom 
made, cut-up plant which trims the sides and edges and cuts 
the boards to size ordered by the customer. The boards are 
then conveyed to a high speed precision sander which 
smooths them into a satin-like finish. A truck lift then loads 
the finished boards into railroad cars for shipment. 

The particle board plant of the Crossett Company is a 
culmination of the desire of scientists and officers through 
the years to completely utilize one hundred percent of every 
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tree harvested. Taking only pine, this plant uses effectively 
for the building industry particles that otherwise would be 
lost. No waste remains except a small amount of dust for 
which scientists hope to ultimately find a use in industry. 

The steady growth of the Crossett Companies from 
1899 to its sale to the Georgia Pacific Corporation was made 
possible almost entirely by the steady acquisition of more 
and more timber or land with timber possibilities. Scien- 
tific research has been pushed to find more and more uses 
for raw material. Reforestation of forest lands has deter- 
mined to a large degree the stability and growth of these 
opportunities for the Crossett Company. Not only have the 
forests owned by the company been carefully protected, but 
all available land has been purchased through the years at 
current prices until the holdings of the company at the time 
of sale increased from a mere 50,000 acres in 1899 to 
approximately 600,000 in 1961. Furthermore, the value of 
the company’s properties had increased from $500,000 to 
well over $100,000,000 at the time of sale. 
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